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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


EDITORIAL. 

“THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW”  exists  in 
the  interests  of  the  piano-player  world  in  general. 
It  has  no  concern  for  any  particular  maker,  or 
make,  of  instrument  whatsoever. 

* * ❖ * 

In  order  to  make  the  Piano-Player  Review  of  general  value 
in  the  musical  world,  we  intend  to  issue,  month  by  month, 
a comprehensive  study  of  some  point  of  contemporary  import- 
ance. The  first  article  of  this  series  appeared  last  month 
in  Senor  Alfonso  Hernandez -Cata’s  study  of  Moussorgsky. 
The  second  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  in  Mr.  Sydney  Grew’s 
study  of  the  question  of  the  position  of  women  in  music. 

* * * * 

Apart  from  his  ‘‘  Songs  without  Words,”  Mendelssohn 
wrote  more  than  fifty  pieces  of  piano  music.  Some  of  them 
are  large  sonatas  and  fantasias,  some  are  small  sketches  and 
‘‘album  leaves.”  The  “Songs  without  Words”  number 
nearly  fifty ; and  so  (excluding  five  large  works  for  piano 
and  orchestra)  Mendelssohn’s  piano  music  represents  a full 
total  of  about  a hundred. 

For  50  years  he  has  been  the  most  famous  “ domestic  ” 
musician  of  all.  The  rise  ten  years  ago  of  the  piano-player 
gave  him  a new  lease  of  life  and  popularity — one,  perhaps, 
of  more  value  than  that  which  preceded  it,  since  it  covered 
his  large  works  as  well  as  his  small — and  we  therefore  con- 
sider Mendelssohn  as  a writer  of  pianoforte  music  well  worthy 
the  space  devoted  to  him  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Review. 
* * ❖ * 

We  hope  shortly  to  publish  (in  response  to  several  requests) 
a series  of  four  articles  upon  the  salient  features  of  the  music 

Player -pianists  are  invited  to  express  their  views  and 
experiences  to  the  editor,  either  in  the  form  of  letters  or  of  articles. 
The  latter,  if  considered  of  sufficient  general  interest,  will  he 
accepted  for  publication  upon  terms  laid  down  hy  the  pro- 
prietors. All  communications  should  he  typewritten.  The 
Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  manuscripts. 
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of  France,  Germany,  Kussia,  and  England.  A further  sug- 
gestion, viz.,  that  we  should  provide  an  historical  survey  of 

pianoforte  music,  is  under  consideration. 

* * * * 

Among  the  English  musicians  whose  energy  is  characteristic 
and  whose  work  makes  it  interesting  to  note  anything  in 
connection  with  which  their  names  appear  are : Thomas 
Beecham,  H.  Balfour  Gardiner,  Percy  Grainger,  Frederick 
Austin,  Gustav  von  Holst,  Frederick  Delius,  Ethel  Smyth, 
Granville  Bantock,  Edward  Elgar,  Rutland  Boughton, 
Walford  Davies,  Harry  Evans,  Henry  J.  Wood,  George  H. 
Clutsam,  and  Thomas  Quinlan.  There  are  many  others, 
but  their  names  do  not  float  into  mind  so  spontaneously  as 
the  foregoing.  We  recommend  those  readers  of  the  Piano- 
Player  Review  who  wish  to  feel  the  pulse  of  our  modern 
musicianship  to  note  carefully  any  recorded  actions  of  these 
musicians. 

* Hi  * * 

On  Wednesday,  March  5th,  at  Essex  Hall,  Mr.  H.  Drake 
will  deliver  a lecture  upon  the  subject  of  “ Player  Construc- 
tion.” The  meeting  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Music  Trades 
Association  of  Great  Britain,  Ltd.  We  hope  to  give  a report 
of  Mr.  Drake’s  lecture  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Review. 

Readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Editor  of  the  Piano- 
Player  Review  is  anxious  to  help  them  in  their  studies. 
Enquiries  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Review  month  by  month, 
as  to  the  form,  history,  or  artistic  character  of  any  composition, 
and  also  as  to  the  best  method  of  practising  the  same.  Advice, 
moreover,  will  be  given  to  beginners,  and  to  others  somewhat 
more  advanced,  as  to  what  pieces  (or  sequences  of  pieces) 
best  adopted  for  study. 

^ Hi  Hi  Hi 

We  are  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  manufacturers  of 
music  rolls  have  decided  to  allow  “ Royalty  ” rolls  to  be  circu- 
lated in  the  libraries.  This  announcement  is  particularly 
interesting  in  view  of  our  remarks  on  this  ^ subject  in  the 
December  issue. 


The  following  Articles  are  co'pyright,  and  may  not  he  reproduced,  wholly 
oi‘  in  part,  without  permission. 
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ADVENTURES  WITH  MY  PIANO-PLAYER. 

II. 

The  first  stage  was  one  of  pure  exultation.  Here  was  I 
possessed  of  that  which  should  change  my  whole  outlook 
on  things  musical.  Hitherto,  being  quite  helpless  myself 
to  make  music  in  any  shape  or  form,  I had  been  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  other  people — more  than  that, 
I had  been  to  a great  extent  bound  by  the  taste  of  other  people, 
and  must  hear  only  what  they  chose  to  give  me.  Though 
when  I bought  my  concert  tickets  I paid  the  piper — according 
to  the  old  proverb — it  was  not  I that  called  the  tune.  I felt 
as  one  might  feel  who  had  been  strictly  dieted  all  his  life  and 
kept  within  the  narrow  range  of  fare  prescribed  for  him  and 
bound  to  take  his  meals  at  fixed  and  rigid  hours — who  finds 
at  last  that  he  may  pick  and  choose  and  eat  what  he  will  and 
at  any  hour  that  suits  him.  The  time  had  come  when  I could 
take  this  matter  of  my  musical  development  into  my  own 
hands  and  order  it  exactly  as  I wished,  consulting  no  one. 
And  I need  not  be  guided  or  coerced  by  any  other  person’s 
opinion,  nor  forced  to  fall  in  with  any  other  person’s  choice, 
as  I had  been  all  my  life.  I had  at  last  the  means  of  judging 
for  myself,  of  finding  out  all  that  I wanted  to  know.  I 
could  choose  my  music  as  freely  as  I chose  my  books.  That 
is  the  important  point.  One  has  only  to  reflect  what  an 
intolerable  thing  it  would  be  if  one’s  books  or  pictures  were 
selected  for  one,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  banned  together, 
while  enormous  emphasis  was  laid  upon  those  that  we  were 
called  upon  to  admire.  Yet  that  is  just  what  happens,  at  the 
hands  of  concert  managers,  to  those  who  have  no  means  of 
interpretation  of  their  own.  But  now  I was  free.  There  was 
my  player,  duly  fitted  to  my  Bechstein  Grand — and  the  world 
was  at  my  feet. 

Of  course  it  was  a time  of  exultation — of  uncalculating, 
headlong  enterprise,  of  strange  excesses  and  even  some  measure 
of  intoxication.  Some  of  the  concert  programmes  that  I 
made  up  for  myself  in  those  early  days  would  hardly  stand 
impartial  consideration,  I admit.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
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there  was  such  a vast  multitude  of  things  that  I must  have 
at  once. 

What  a niggardly  allowance  was  this — of  but  twenty-four 
records  at  a time ! How  many  things  that  really  could 
not  be  put  off  must  nevertheless  wait  till  next  time ! 
I wielded  my  new-found  power  without  a trace  of  moderation. 
I would  valiantly  go  about  my  affairs  in  the  morning,  refusing 
to  be  tempted  ; but  there  were  days  when  I did  not  stir  out 
of  the  house  after  lunch — days  when  I was  “ not  at  home  ” — 
days  when  I let  the  tea  grow  cold  at  my  elbow,  while  I played 
always  “ just  one  more.”  All  this  time  (when  I should  by 
rights  have  been  conscientiously  practising  and  really  learn- 
ing to  understand  the  instrument)  I know  very  well  that 
I was  playing  abominably  bad,  murdering  masterpieces,  often 
torturing  in  my  ignorance  those  things  which  I loved  best. 
I was  quite  aware  of  that : I do  not  pretend  that  I was 
satisfied  with  my  renderings.  But  how  could  I sit  down  to 
practise,  then  and  there  ? How  could  I wait  ? Must  I not 
know  first  how  this  would  go  ? — and  that  ? — and  this  other  ? 
I admit  it  was  almost  an  orgy  that  I indulged  in — but  one 
soon  began  to  improve,  and  when  calmer  days  were  reached, 
even  practice.  This  period  of  picking  out  the  plums  lasted 
several  months.  I would  have  no  method  whatever,  no  plan 
or  system.  I gloried  in  my  spontaneous  and  inconsecutive 
selections.  For  that  was  just  the  proof  and  crown  of  my  new 
freedom.  I had  been  suffering  from  methods  of  selection 
all  my  life.  Thus  in  one  batch  of  rolls  I would  find  perhaps 
a “Rhapsody”  of  Liszt,  a single  movement  of  a Mozart 
Concerto,  a selection  from  Carmen.,  a Gluck  Overture,  and  the 
introduction  to  Act  III.  of  Tristan.  A fearful  and  indigestible 
tnelange,  it  may  be,  with  the  many  other  items  added,  but 
my  only  desire  was  to  get  on,  and  to  swallow  all  I 
could. 

At  first  I went  chiefly  for  known  favourites — all  those 
things  which  I knew  well  and  prized  most  highly.  And 
there,  as  was  most  natural,  I met  with  no  little  disillusion- 
ment at  times.  That  was  simply  because  I knew  them  too 
well  and  played  them  too  badly.  But  even  here  I had  the  wit 
to  avoid  some  too  familiar  works,  the  standing  dishes  of  our 
orchestral  concerts.  I did  not  dabble  in  the  Tannhauser 
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Overture  or  Tschaikowski’s  Pathetique  Symphony.  After 
that  there  came  a delightful  reminiscent  period,  which 
I look  back  upon  even  now  with  deep  pleasure.  My  experience 
must  be  common  among  concert-goers,  in  that  I found  so  much 
that  I knew  something  of,  perhaps  very  little,  and  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  learn  more.  It  had  always  been  so  tantalizing  ! 
For  in  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  concert-going,  and 
no  small  one — that  the  dish  should  be  so  often  snatched  away 
when  one  had  barely  tasted  it.  You  have  heard  some 
exquisite  work  ‘‘  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,”  which 
has  left  you  with  a vague  sense  of  its  great  beauty.  You 
don’t  know  much  about  it : you  feel  that  you  must  know  more. 
You  want  to  add  it  definitely  to  your  musical  possessions. 
But  where  and  when  will  you  encounter  it  again  ? It  is 
gone  and  it  is  useless  to  think  of  re-capturing  it.  And  now 
as  I looked  back  over  many  years,  I could  remember  not  a few 
such  experiences  of  music  I had  tried  to  grasp  and  lost  and 
left  behind.  Some  of  them  were  fairly  clear  in  my  memory,  or 
at  least  I could  remember  the  nature  and  the  trend  of  them  : 
in  some  I could  recall  a little  wisp  of  melody,  perhaps,  or 
striking  effect : others,  of  long  ago,  I remembered  nothing 
of,  and  would  perhaps  not  have  perceived,  had  I heard  them 
again,  that  they  were  not  new  to  me.  Yet  I did  remember 
what  they  were,  that  they  had  impressed  me,  that  I had  been 
waiting  to  mark  them  down  whenever  I had  opportunity . And 
now  I could  go  back  upon  that  long  journey  that  I have 
travelled  since  first  I began  to  go  to  concerts  some  time  in  the 
last  century  ; I could  retrace  my  steps,  as  it  were,  and  pick  up 
those  that  had  dropped  out  upon  our  march  and  had  fallen  by 
the  way.  You  may  guess  there  were  some  rare  moments  of 
joyful  recognition.  For  it  is  very  strange  how  music  will 
dwell  for  years  dormant  in  the  memory,  how  one  can  carry  it 
there  unconsciously  in  so  lifeless  a form  that  one  could  find 
no  means  of  expressing  it,  and  yet  find,  with  an  ever 
delightful  surprise,  that  it  had  not  been  lost.  And  thus  a 
fair  company  of  those  sweet  strains  of  long  ago  returned  to 
me,  to  be  clearly  focussed  this  time  and  added  to  my  store. 
I need  not  detail  them  here.  There  was  a movement  from  a 
symphony  of  Glazounow’s  for  one — played  by  Richter  about 
a dozen  years  ago — a scrap  of  whose  melody  had  always  stayed 
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with  me,  stranded  as  it  were,  without  context  or  setting,  I 
could  scarce  refrain  from  a shout  of  triumph  when  I found  it 
again,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  roll,  when  I had  nearly  given  up 
hope.  There  was  a little  obscure  concerto  of  Mozart’s 
which  I must  have  fallen  upon  by  a fluke,  which  yet  I knew 
belonged  to  me  by  rights.  And  when  I thus  brought  it  back 
I was  confirmed  in  that  belief.  But  there  were  many  of  them. 
All  this  grand  field  of  re -discovery  lies  before  the  user  of 
the  player-piano  ; and  it  is  deeply  fascinating  work. 

And  also  to  this  period  belongs  the  fresh  discovery  of 
those  things  which  one  has  always  sought  in  vain — quite 
oustanding  things  they  may  be.  For  nothing  is  more  sur- 
prising in  the  experience  of  the  concert-goer  than  the  deplor- 
able gaps  that  must  occur,  however  assiduous  he  may  be, 
in  his  knowledge.  It  is  most  curious  how  one  may  pursue 
given  works,  if  the  luck  is  against  one,  for  years  without 
success — even  the  most  obvious  and  popular  works.  Such  an 
instance  occurred  with  me  when  I spent  a winter  many  years 
ago  in  Germany.  I was  at  that  time  above  all  things  a 
Wagnerian,  and  had  room  for  little  else.  Yet  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world  I could  not  meet  with  a performance  of  Lohengrin 
(of  all  things)  in  any  city  where  I chanced  to  be.  Tristans 
and  Meister singers  and  even  Rings  were  showered  upon  me,  but 
my  first  performance  of  Lohengrin  took  place  in  Edinburgh  a 
year  later.  In  a different  connection  the  same  thing  happens 
to  the  concert-goer.  And  I hope  to  show  that  the  ability 
of  the  player-piano  in  the  making  up  these  gaps  is  not  the 
least  of  its  good  qualities. 

Bertram  Smith. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  AND  TEACHERS  AND 
STUDENTS  OF  MUSIC. 

By  Sydney  Grew. 

I. 

At  least  half  the  opposition  the  pneumatic  piano  encounters 
is  due  to  fear  of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  vast  number  of 
musicians  whose  means  of  livelihood  centres  round  the  piano. 
This  effect  is  not  likely  to  be  what  at  first  sight  one  might 
imagine ; and  though  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a full  dis- 
cussion of  such  an  important  question,  it  is  nevertheless 
possible  to  suggest,  even  if  no  more  than  tentatively,  what 
may  be  looked  for. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  detail  of  the  question  is,  how 
far  the  cult  of  the  player-piano  is  destined  to  affect  the 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  The  instrument  has  already  found 
its  way  into  thousands  of  homes  in  England  ; but  whether 
these  homes  are  so  closely  packed  into  one  district  as  to  shake 
the  position  of  any  resident  piano-teacher,  cannot  be  said. 
Personal  experience  alone  is  of  real  value  in  such  a matter  : 
failing  such  observation,  one  must  look  to  the  public  press ; 
but  as  hitherto  the  columns  of  musical  periodicals  have  not 
revealed  full  evidence,  we  can  as  yet  only  assume  that  little 
adverse  influence  has  been  felt.  This  negative  assumption 
is  borne  out  by  the  positive  knowledge  of  my  immediate 
surroundings  ; and  as  my  personal  observations  and  enquiries 
have  not  brought  to  light  any  diminishing  of  a professional 
circle  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  normal  causes,  it  may 
again  be  said  (pending  further  information)  that  the  player- 
piano  has  not  as  yet  seriously  affected  the  business  of 
pianoforte  teaching 

Many  reasons  exist  why  it  should  not  ever  be  fatally,  or 
even  seriously,  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  teacher,  in 
connection  with  which  three  statements  may  be  made : 

(1)  The  player-piano  will  never  destroy  the  ambition  of 
the  born  pianist. 

(2)  It  will  never  remove  the  need  of  every  musician  to 
have  at  least  a nodding  acquaintance  with  the  piano. 

(3)  It  will  never  deflect  the  thoughts  of  the  creative 
artist  who  expresses  himself  by  means  of  the  older  instrument. 
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These  statements  must  be  briefly  discussed. 

(1)  So  far  as  pianistic  technicalities  are  concerned,  any 
owner  of  a player-piano  now  stands  as  a brilliant  pianist. 
The  player-piano  takes  away  from  the  pianist  a musical  effect 
that  has  hitherto  been  exclusively  his  own,  and  places  it  in 
the  charge  of  anyone  who  can  control  the  movement  of  their 
lower  limbs.  The  peculiar  fleeting  brilliancy  so  characteristic 
of  the  piano,  is  the  easiest  side  of  the  player-pianist’s  work. 
For  this  reason  the  music  of  Liszt  is  the  most  elementary  in 
his  repertory . 

But  such  competition  will  not  deter  the  true  pianist. 
Father  will  it  incite  him  to  further  efforts,  making  him  still 
less  satisfied  with  a showy  technique  and  still  less  content 
with  the  externals  of  his  art.  The  temperament  of  the  inter- 
pretative musician  is  an  unchangeable  thing : a side  issue 
will  never  alter  its  course.  It  will  only  make  more  precious 
to  him  the  innumerable  small  and  subtle  delicacies  that 
distinguish  the  piano  from  its  twentieth  century  offspring. 
He  will  grow  to  love  still  more  the  joy  of  notes  clinging  to  his 
fingers,  the  glory  of  steel-like  springs  in  every  fibre  of  his 
being,  the  exquisite  thrill  of  holding  under  complete  control 
three  or  four  living  strands  of  musical  matter,  the  majestic 
sense  of  an  entirely  and  exclusively  personal  mastery.  He 
will  no  more  substitute  for  this  the  control  of  the  player- 
piano,  however  wonderful  that  may  be,  than  the  true 
lover  would  rest  content  with  a vicarious  wooing  or  the 
gossipmonger  be  content  to  follow  with  news  at  second- 
hand— such  similising,  however,  not  implying  that  any 
artistic  detail  of  player-piano  performance  is  really  delegated 
to  the  automatic  genius  of  the  instrument.  I do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  player-piano  is  of  no  use  to  the  pianist : I 
believe  the  time  will  come  when  the  pianist  will  do  half  his 
preparatory  work  at  the  new  instrument,  moving  quickly 
through  the  difficulties  that  at  the  outset  of  study  obscure  the 
meaning  of  a piece  ; but  as  a complete  and  final  replacement 
of  the  simpler  instrument,  the  player-piano  is,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  man  whose  natural  mode  of  speech  is  the  piano, 
utterly  non-existent. 

(2)  The  range  of  music  in  player-piano  catalogues  is  very 
wide,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  include  everything. 
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Business  economy  will  control  the  management  here  as  in  the 
orthodox  publishing  world,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  what  no 
music  publishing  firm  would  issue  no  music-cutting  firm 
would  prepare.  Hence  is  argued  the  impossibility  of  the 
player-piano  offering  all  the  music  we  want  to  perform  upon 
the  piano  ; and  as  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  an  every- 
day musical  life  make  it  necessary  for  each  musician  to  have 
some  pianistic  ability,  the  general  practical  value  of  the  piano 
will  probably  remain  the  same  in  the  future  as  it  is  to-day. 

(3)  The  question  of  how  the  player-piano  will  affect  the 
composer  who  confines  himself  more  or  less  exclusively  to 
the  piano,  is  one  self-evidently  in  no  need  of  discussion. 
What  was  said  above  concerning  the  performer  may  be  said 
even  more  strongly  concerning  the  composer  ; and  any  special 
vein  of  composition  that  may  be  opened  up  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  player-piano  will  be  no  more  than  experimental  or 
fantastic.  The  player-piano  cannot  contain  more  beauty  or 
thought  or  meaning  than  the  piano.  It  no  more  calls  for  a 
characteristic  line  of  musical  imagination  than  photography 
(as  a means  of  portrayal  distinct  from  painting)  calls  for  a 
special  type  of  material  objects ; and  so  it  may  be  said  that 
the  direct  influence  of  the  player-piano  upon  the  composer 
will  be  nil. 


II. 

With  regard  to  teaching,  the  lower-class  piano-teacher 
is  not  likely  to  find  his  source  of  income  interfered  with  until 
the  expense  of  the  player-piano  is  greatly  diminished.  The 
purchase  of  an  ordinarily  good  piano  is  about  as  much  as  his 
clientele  can  manage  once  or  twice  in  a life-time  ; and  however 
much  the  musically- minded  may  desire  an  instrument  that  is 
technically  automatic,  the  extra  expense  will  generally  prove 
too  great  for  them. 

. This  question  of  cost  seems,  in  the  path  of  life  we  are  now 
adverting  to,  a final  one,  particularly  when  the  continual 
expense  of  hiring  or  purchasing  rolls  is  added  to  it ; and  so, 
as  prices  are  not  likely  to  alter  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
lower-grade  piano -teacher  may  look  for  a further  lease  of  life 
under  (as  nearly  as  is  possible)  the  conditions  now  obtaining. 

The  case  of  the  high-class  teacher  is  sufficiently  covered 
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by  tbe  discussion  above  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
pianist  of  natural  genius,  for  as  long  as  Paderewskis  are  born, 
Leschetizkys  will  find  room  for  the  active  use  of  their  talents. 

There  is,  however,  one  direction  in  which  we  shall  see  a 
great  change — probably  one  of  a complete  and  final  nature. 
It  will  affect  the  fashionable  “ professor,”  and  certain  types  of 
academy  and  school-of-music  masters 

The  fairly  well-to-do  classes,  who  offer  work  for  hundreds 
of  teachers,  are  easily  able  to  bear  the  extra  cost  of  the 
pneumatic  player  ; and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  instrument 
is  in  appearance  as  beautiful  as  the  piano  itself,  these  classes 
will  more  likely  than  not  make  their  purchase  the  complete 
thing  while  they  are  about  it.  Particularly  will  this  be  so  in 
the  case  of  the  large  number  of  people  who  look  on  the  piano 
as  a necessary  piece  of  furniture,  and  who  regard  their 
children’s  musical  study  as  a school  ‘‘  extra,”  the  concomitant 
of  dancing  or  singing. 

But  the  teacher’s  recompense  arises  at  once  in  the  demand 
there  should  be  for  teachers  of  the  new  instrument : everyone 
must  ultimately  understand  that  there  is  an  art  of  the  player- 
piano  ; that  the  instrument  has  technical  peculiarities  which 
need  specialised  assistance  in  their  mastery ; that  there  is  a 
good  style  and  a bad — a very  bad — style  of  player-pianism. 

When  this  is  realised,  a new  field  will  be  opened  for  the 
teacher-musician.  For  several  reasons  the  professor  of  the 
player-piano  will  never  rise  to  the  exclusive  dominance  of  the 
professor  of  singing,  or  of  the  piano,  or  of  the  violin : the 
pedagogics  of  his  art  are  not  so  exhaustive  or  intricate,  and  the 
opening  for  success  is  to  be  found  more  in  the  artistic  nature 
of  the  performer  than,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  other  directions, 
in  the  purely  physical  gifts  ; but  he  will  fill  a useful,  necessary, 
and  far  from  humble  position,  and  enjoy  the  unique  advan- 
tage of  being  able,  almost  from  the  very  outset,  to  concentrate 
his  pupil’s  attention  upon  the  aesthetic  and  emotional' nature 
of  the  music  in  hand- 

As  the  art  of  thejplayer-piano’ can  be  acquired  only  under 
the  guidance  of  an  experienced  master,  the  path  would  seem 
to  be  actually  widened  for  the  professional  teacher  of  music, 
since  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  normally  find  no  use 
for  a “ professor  of  music  ” will  be  impelled  to  call  in  the  aid 
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of  such  for  as  long  a period  as  their  ambitions  and  talents 
make  necessary. 

The  teacher  of  the  player-piano  will  have  no  mean  task 
before  him  when  the  need  for  his  existence  is  admitted,  for 
his  privilege  will  be  to  guide  earnest  music  lovers  into  profit- 
able paths  of  beauty.  This  will  be  without  regard  for  those 
troublesome  technical  details  which  bar  all  but  the  young 
from  acquiring  easy  executive  skill,  and  therefore  his  work 
should  prove  rather  more  pleasant  than  that  of  his  earlier 
brother,  whose  dreary  round  has  been  continually  noted  from 
De  Quincey  downards,  and  whose  restricted  outlook  has 
resulted  in  more  colourless  lives  than  the  compassionate  man 
cares  to  think  about. 

The  player-piano  (unfortunately  for  the  teacher)  is  still 
under  a cloud — its  odour  is  unpleasant — it  sticks  to  the 
fingers.  The  high-minded  musician  avoids  the  unclean  thing. 
The  future  will  show  how  untrue  and  unnecessary  this 
attitude  is,  and  the  day  will  then  come  when  the  experienced 
teacher  will  lend  his  aid  to  the  thousands  who  (even  already) 
are  struggling  to  understand  what  is  outside  their  undeveloped 
powers  of  comprehension.  Till  then  time  must  be  lost  and 
the  ignorant  and  innocent  alike  suffer — the  latter  the  loss  of 
knowledge,  the  former  that  pleasant  commodity  for  which 
knowledge  is  freely  and  willingly^  bartered. 

III. 

The  multiplicity  of  player-pianists  is  resulting  in  a wide 
culture  that  before  long  must  begin  to  have  effect  upon  the 
concert  pianist,  an  effect  that  may  be  noticed  in  two  directions, 
both  important  and  far-reaching. 

First,  the  Sturm  und  Drang  pianist,  and  his  brother  the 
pyrotechnist,  must  go.  No  sledge-hammer  executant  ever 
born  could  silence  the  heavy-footed  player-pianist,  and  not 
the  most  fleet-fingered  technician  could  ever  race  the  eight 
hundred  note*i:'per;minute’repetition  of  thel  modern  pneumatic 
piano.  When  one  can  do  as  much  for  oneself  as  the  most 
brilliant  virtuoso,  wonder  passes  like  a shadow  in  the  night ; 
and  with  the  loss  of  the  dazzled  crowds  that  for  so  long  have 

*Ten  hundred. — {Ed.  P.P.R.) 
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hung  open-mouthed  upon  his  exquisite  skill,  the  purely  expert 
technician,  strong  and  agile  gymnast  though  he  be,  will  find 
himself  without  a reason  for  existence. 

Secondly,  the  concert  pianist  of  limited  repertory  will 
stand  out  naked  and  ashamed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
a ready  means  of  hearing  anything  and  everything  at  easy 
command.  It  will  make  no  difference  what  is  the  cause  of 
his  deficiency — whether  disinclination  to  work  or  inability  to 
comprehend  what  has  not  called  for  exhaustive  technical 
labour — the  pianist  who  rings  the  changes  on  a few  great 
compositions  will  become  more  and  more  unsatisfactory  as 
the  widening  influence  of  the  player-piano  is  felt ; and  thus, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  the  new  instrument  should  be  admitted 
a power  for  good  in  the  professional  musical  world. 

A very  pleasant  line  of  thought  could  be  followed  up  in  the 
matter  of  the  value  of  the  player-piano  to  the  thorough-going 
student  of  music. 

The  day  will  come,  it  seems  to  me,  when  we  shall  know 
music  as  we  now  know  names  ; when  examiners,  for  instance, 
will  expect  a candidate  to  show  the  knowledge  that  comes  of 
six  hours’  pedalling  of  the  player-piano  in  addition  to  the 
knowledge  that  comes  of  six  hours’  memorising  of  dates. 
The  readiest  means  of  showing,  at  this  moment,  what  stores  of 
actual  knowledge  of  music  the  student  may  acquire  by  means 
of  the  player-piano,  is  to  give  a brief  account  of  the  music 
already  arranged  for  the  instrument.  The  process  of  pre- 
paring music  for  pneumatic  pianos  must  be  slow,  taxing 
and  terribly  expensive.  Every  note,  short  or  long,  requires 
individual  care  ; and  as  the  process  is  necessarily  a compound 
of  the  mechanical  and  the  artistic,  the  adequate  preparation 
of  an  involved  composition  is  little  less  than  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  age.  An  account  of  the  process  would  be  interesting ; 
but  all  I can  attempt  here  is  a brief  resume  to  show  what 
has  been  done  in  the  few  years  of  activity  that  have  already 
passed,  and  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  future  to  make 
the  player-piano,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
professed  student,  a great  and  indispensable  force  in  music. 

IV. 

The  library  of  music  provided  for  the  player-pianist  of  to-day 
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is  of  large  size.  A study  of  the  catalogues  reveals  the  fact 
that  some  20,000  compositions  of  one  sort  or  another  are  to 
hand.  Of  this  number  the  percentage  of  good  music  is 
excellent.  Pantomime  songs,  popular  musical  comedies, 
flash  piano  music  and  other  commonplace  things  fill  many 
pages,  but  not  to  a greater  extent  than  would  be  revealed  by 
striking  an  average  of  music  publishers’  catalogues. 

The  extent  of  material  to  attract  the  musician  is  remark- 
able. Right  from  the  beginning  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
automatic  tendency  towards  classical  music.  Certainly  the 
beaten  track  has  been  followed  ; but  the  scheme  could  easily 
be  made  fully  embracive.  Indeed,  the  stage  reached  in  this 
first  ten  years  of  piano-player  history  promises  an  advance 
in  the  present  decade  of  even  more  striking  nature  ; and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  student  of  the  next  generation  will 
find  placed  before  him  everything  in  past  or  present  art  that 
he  might  consider  of  use  or  benefit. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  piano  music  : it  applies  as  strongly 
to  orchestral  and  operatic  compositions  ; practically  every 
classic  symphony  and  overture  is  to  be  found,  with  a cor- 
responding number  of  smaller  works.  Ancient  and  modern 
operatic  art  is  generously  treated,  as  also  is  the  art  of  the 
string  quartet  and  other  forms  of  chamber  music.  There  is 
more  present-day  music  prepared  than  the  ordinary  busy 
musician  can  otherwise  get  into  touch  with. 

To  specify  a little  more  fully,  it  may  be  said  in  the  first 
place  that  all  the  great  piano  music  of  the  world  is  either  pre- 
pared or  (reading  between  the  lines  of  the  most  recent  issues) 
in  systematic  process  of  preparation — Beethoven’s  sonatas 
and  smaller  works ; Schumann’s  compositions  from 
“Papillons”  to  the  “ Gesange  der  Fruhe  ” ; Chopin’s  long 
line  from  the  mazurkas  and  the  preludes  up  to  the  scherzos 
and  the  polonaises ; practically  everything  of  Liszt’s  ; all 
that  Brahms  wrote  in  his  characteristically  difficult  style  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Grieg,  MacDowell,  Debussy 
— Max  Reger  even ; and  many  examples  of  such  composers 
as  Dvorak,  Smetana  and  the  modern  Russians.  There  is 
everything  of  Mendelssohn’s  that  the  student  desires  ; the 
sonatas  and  other  piano  works  of  Schubert  and  Weber ; no 
small  selection  from  Haydn  and  Mozart ; and  at  least  a 
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hundred  compositions  of  Bach.  Smaller  men  of  old  time 
are  not  forgotten,  and  thus  there  are  works  by  John  Bull, 
Orlando  Gibbons,  William  Byrde,  Purcell,  John  Kuhnau, 
C.  Ph.  Em.  Bach,  Couperin,  Daquin,  Paradies,  Rameau  and 
Scarlatti. 

In  the  second  place,  the  important  symphonies  of  Beet- 
hoven, Brahms,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Tchai- 
kovsky and  more  recent  musicians,  are  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
student,  together  with  some  of  the  orchestral  works  of  Liszt 
and  Berlioz — Strauss  of  course  is  largely  represented,  as  also 
is  Debussy,  while  such  incidental  works  as  Hugo  Wolf’s 
“ Italian  Serenade  ” and  Dukas’  “ L’Apprenti  Sorcier  ” have 
already  found  their  position  in  the  catalogues. 

In  the  third  place,  opera  is  remarkably  well  treated  in  the 
case  of  its  greatest  master,  Wagner.  The  preparations  here 
are  so  advanced  that  more  than  one  of  the  music 
dramas  may  be  played,  from  the  overture  to  the  finale,  by  the 
experienced  player-pianist.  The -whole  of  the  “Ring”  is 
not,  of  course,  prepared  ; but  all  the  popular  concert  numbers 
are  ready,  and,  in  addition,  enough  of  the  body  of  the  tetralogy 
to  give  a good  idea  of  the  main  scheme.  Older  men  are 
represented  in  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Bizet,  Verdi  and  Gounod, 
and  newer  men  by  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo,  Puccini  and  Strauss. 

Here  evidently  is  no  lack  of  desirable  material  for  the 
student  to  work  on,  and  further  additions  will  be  looked  for 
with  interest.  The  English  musician  of  to-day  is  not  a man 
of  narrow  sympathies,  and  this  quality  of  his  is  what  inclines 
one  to  prophesy  an  early  professional  recognition,  in  this 
country,  of  the  artistic  virtues  of  the  player-piano,  for  it  is 
an  instrument  that  responds  to  most  diversified  demands. 
The  maw  of  the  player-piano  is  very  capacious,  in  filling  which 
every  thought  should  be  given  to  the  sympathies  of  the  modern 
British  school.  The  classics  are  safe,  though  Bach  should 
at  least  be  as  exhaustively  treated  as  Chopin  or  Wagner  ; but 
above  and  beyond  even  the  great  work  of  the  past  (speaking 
of  the  present  needs  of  the  musician)  lies  in  the  music  of 
to-day.  We  hear  strange  stories  of  wonderful  doings  in 
Finland,  in  Russia,  in  France,  in  America,  in  our  own  country, 
and  now  and  again  we  have  tangible  examples  of  this  strange 
music  in  our  London  and  provincial  concert-rooms.  But 
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we  cannot  keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  these  restricted  means, 
and  here  comes  the  unique  opportunity  of  the  player-piano. 
It  can  provide  what  lies  outside  any  other  possibility  ; it  can 
bring  the  most  remote  and  strange  of  art  into  our  private 
rooms  ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  supply 
of  modern  works  could  be  brought  to  a corresponding  level 
with  the  supply  of  classical  works,  no  progressive  English 
musician  would,  after  he  made  the  discovery,  any  longer 
neglect  the  instrument.  The  expense  of  such  a procedure 
would  be  great ; but  looked  at  solely  in  the  light  of  public 
announcement,  it  should  be  profitable,  while  as  a means  of 
breaking  the  ice  of  professional  prejudice  it  should  be 
invaluable. 
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THE  STUDENTS’  PAGE. 

Special  qualities  go  to  the  making  of  a player-pianist  just 
as  special  qualities  go  to  the  making  of  other  instrumentalists. 
These  qualities  are  not  easy  to  define,  for  the  material  to 
hand  in  this  country  is  rather  scanty  ; but  already  we  see 
that  the  man  who  combines  them  in  his  own  person  is  a 
member  of  no  mean  class. 

Two  or  three  details  of  these  special  qualities,  however, 
are  clear.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  natural  musical 
gifts,  a close  understanding  of  the  idiom  of  the  piano  is  a 
sine  qua  non.  As  this  understanding  comes  only  from 
laborious  and  fairly  extended  personal  study,  it  follows  that 
the  player-pianist  must  be  something  of  a pianist.*  There 
must  also  be  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subtleties  of  form  ; 
for  the  player-piano,  by  eliminating  the  smaller  details  that 
fill  the  mind  at  performance,  leaves  the  architectonic  character 
of  music  so  strongly  pronounced  that  any  insensibility  to  it 
is  quickly  apparent.  Thus  the  perfect  player-pianist  must 
also  be  a theoretician.  Thirdly,  there  needs  to  be  a keen 
sense  of  historical  and  individual  perspective  in  music  ; for, 
left  to  itself,  the  player-piano  reduces  everything  to  the  same 
level  of  brilliancy.  The  supreme  player-pianist,  therefore, 
must  be  a widely  read  and  experienced  musician. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  sympathies  have  to  be  deep  and 
catholic,  and  his  faculties,  both  physical  and  mental,  in  a 
high  state  of  fitness. 

♦Observe  the  remarks  of  Dr.  E.  Markham  Lee  on  page  258  of  our  February 
issue  (first  paragraph). — {Ed.  P.P.R.) 


THE  STUDENTS’  PAGE  is  a department  of  the  Piano- 
Player  Review  established  for  the  use  of  serious  player- 
pianists.  The  main  features  of  player -piano  technique 
will  be  expounded  month  by  month,  and  technical  and 
aesthetic  difficulties  solved  for  correspondents.  . . . 

Readers  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  that  “ serious  ” player- 
pianists  are  not  of  necessity  students-  of  advanced 
music,  and  that  (in  accordance  with  our  “ Editorial  ” 
in  the  February  issue)  we  are  anxious  to  stimulate 
imagination  and  increase  knowledge,  even  in  most 
rudimentary  directions. 
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There  is,  indeed,  no  room  for  the  sluggard  at  the  player- 
piano.  The  body  must  be  as  quick  to  act  as  the  brain  to 
conceive,  the  feet  in  particular  needing  a sensitiveness  usually 
demanded  only  of  the  hands.  The  instrument  responds  in 
an  instant  to  any  weakness  or  nervousness  or  fumbling  on 
the  part  of  the  performer,  and  must  uniformly  be  controlled 
by  a sound  mind  in  a sound  body.  It  is  always  willing  to  get 
out  of  hand  when  the  chance  is  offered  ; and  it  takes  a gnome- 
like  delight  in  floundering  an  otherwise  highly  competent 
musician.  But  it  quickly  recognises  its  master,  and  readily 
assumes  the  subserviency  every  good  player  claims  of  and 

exercises  over  his  instrument. 

* * * * 

This  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  Bather  is  it  the  reverse. 
The  overwhelming  possibilities  of  musical  performance  at  the 
player-piano  seem  to  be  bounded  only  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  composer  and  the  interpretative  sympathy  of  the 
player ; and  as  both  mental  and  technical  restrictions  may 
be  reduced  to  a minimum  of  consciousness,  it  is  indubitably 
true  that  the  great  virtuoso  player-pianist  is  as  much  born 
as  made. 

* * * * 

The  beginner  or  the  inexperienced  amateur  should  not  be 
discouraged  by  this.  Certain  possibilities  lie  in  everybody, 
and  as  such  must  be  cultivated.  The  player-piano  student 
may  be  assured  that  systematic  study  will  enable  him  or  her 
to  play  as  well  as  natural  gifts  may  make  possible. 

But  the  work  of  such  students  must  be  unremitting.  The 
artist  at  the  player-piano  cannot  stand  still ; and  the  technique, 
and  the  interpretative  skill,  acquired  by  slow  and  carefully 
graded  study,  must  be  retained  and  carried  to  further  heights 
by  the  same  means.  The  encouragement  common  to  all 
fine  art  work  is  found  here  in  no  small  measure  ; and  the  more 
one  advances,  the  more  beautiful  the  prospect  grows  and  the 
stronger  the  incentive  to  labour  becomes,  until  the  heights 
of  Parnassus  are  won,  and  the  player-pianist  stands  side  by 
side  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  recreative  musical  art. 

* * * * 

The  student  must  early  learn  to  give  himself  over  to  the  rhyth- 
mic swing  of  his  music.  The  best  model  he  can  set  himself  is  a 
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conductor  of  the  style  of  Landon  Konald.  This  musician  seems 
to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  prevailing  rhythm  that  all  his  move- 
ments become  a physical  reproduction  of  it.  In  music  that 
flows  along  with  uniform  rhythmic  lilt,  Landon  Konald  actually 
enhances  its  charm  by  the  suggestive  swing  of  his  beat,  and, 
in  music  of  the  rhythmic  abandon  of  the  Russian  or  Hun- 
garian schools,  draws  out  thereby  a sensuous  beauty  that 
more  phlegmatic  conductors  miss.  The  player-pianist 
has  a like  power  in  his  conducting  of  his  own  instrument. 
Numberless  pieces  of  music  (especially  rondos  and  finales  of 
classical  works)  swing  along  their  path  with  an  almost  planetary 
uniformity,  their  centre  a rhythmic  point  of  great  charm 
and  subtlety  and  their  orbit  the  full  expression  of  the  idea 
growing  out  of  it.  Whatever  else  may  be  missed  in  merely 
rhythmic  performances  the  chief  beauty  of  the  music  will  be 
revealed  with  wonderful  perfection. 

Thus  certain  of  the  widest  and  most  spacious  reaches  of 
music  are  at  once,  and  readily,  accessible  to  the  cultured 
player-pianist. 

* * * * 

Rhythm  lies  at  the  base  of  music.  It  existed  long  before 
melody  or  harmony ; and,  from  the  beginning  of  things 
musical  up  to  the  present  day,  it  has  provided  the  chief  and 
most  permanent  delight  of  the  true  musician. 

Practically  all  elementary  instruction  in  music  hitherto 
has  had  to  proceed  on  non-rhythmic  lines,  there  being  so 
many  technical  details  to  attend  to,  and  so  much  need  (owing 
to  the  immaturity  of  the  student’s  musical  sense)  to  confine 
the  music  studied  to  the  simplest  kind,  that  this — ^the  chief 
desideratum  of  the  art — has  had  to  be  neglected  at  the  very 
time  when  its  cultivation  would  have  been  most  valuable. 

The  specific  circumstances  surrounding  the  player-piano 
make  it  the  first  and  easiest  thing  to  be  considered,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  a systematic  course  of  player-piano  study 
would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  professional  student 
of  singing  or  violin  playing,  if  only  as  a means  towards  the 
development  of  the  rhythmic  sense,  and  entirely  apart  from 
the  benefit  gained  by  a widening  of  the  musical  faculties 
through  comprehensive  knowledge  of  music. 
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Thus  the  first  detail  the  student  must  master  of  the  technics 
of  player-pianism  is  the  rhythmic  use  of  the  pedals.  The 
various  appliances  fixed  along  the  front  of  the  keyboard  have 
a good  deal  to  do  with  artistic  playing  ; but  everything  depends 
primarily  upon  the  pedalling,  and  the  student  must  be  pre- 
pared to  confine  himself  to  this  detail  so  long  as  his  artistic 
conscience  tells  him  is  necessary. 

What  must  be  acquired  in  the  beginning  is  a sense  of  firm- 
ness in  the  wind  pressure,*  to  gain  which  the  student  must 
acquire  an  instinctive  “feeling”  as  to  the  resistance  of  the 
pedals  and  of  the  effect  which  the  overcoming  of  this 

resistance  has  upon  the  music. 

* * * * 

The  most  tangible  detail  of  rhythm  is  accent,  ^.e.,  recurrent 
heavy  weight  on  beats  or  pulses  which  succeed  each  other  in 
a certain  regular  alternation.  There  are  two  main  divisions 
of  accent,  one  standing  as  1 2 3 4 and  the  other  as  1 2 3. 

It  is  therefore  the  perception  of  the  accents  of  a piece  of 
music  that  the  student  must  first  strive  for.  He  will  often 
find  that  there  are  endless  interruptions  of  the  regular  accent, 
sometimes  by  the  insertion  of  triple  time  in  the  midst  of  what 
otherwise  is  normally  quadruple,  or  vice  versa,  and  sometimes 
by  a sudden  misplacement  of  beats  giving  the  effect  12  3, 
I 2 3 4,  and  so  on.  (The  latter  of  these  effects  is  called 
syncopation,  a term  thus  understood  to  mean  the  momentary 
suspension  of  normal  accent.) 

Broad  effects  of  rhythm  and  accent  are  producible  upon  the 
player-piano  with  the  utmost  ease.  Certain  small  deficiencies 
exist  in  the  technology  of  the  instrument ; but  these  are  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  ease  and  decision  with  which  the 
main  rhythmic  features  of  all  classes  of  music  can  be  presented, 
and  by  the  certainty  with  which  the  further  rhythmic  feature 
of  phrase  and  sentence  can  be  rounded  and  marked  off. 

❖ SK  Jli  ❖ 

The  most  inexperienced  amateur  will  not  find  it  hard  to 
understand  that  music  is  built  iip  in  clauses,  sentences,  periods, 
paragraphs,  etc.,  just  as  is  the  verbal  expression  of  an  intel- 


*We  make  use  of  the  phrase  “ wind  pressure  ” instead  of  the  more  correct  “ wind 
resistance,”  because  of  the  comprehensible  nature  of  the  former.  It  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  pass  muster  here,  for  the  greater  the  resistance  built  up  by  suction  in 
the  pedals,  the  greater  the  weight  {i.e.y  the  pressure)  needed  to  carry  on  the  pedal 
movement. 
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lectual  idea,  with  exact  equivalents  for  commas,  semi-colons 
and  other  points  of  punctuation.  The  great  difference 
between  music  and  literature  is  that  the  one  is  an  art  that 
expresses  itself  by  the  abstract  media  of  indefinable  sounds, 
and  the  other  by  the  concrete  media  of  conventionally  signifi- 
cant words  ; but  the  same  fundamental  principles  underlie 
both,  the  perception  and  the  expression  of  which  constitute 
true  artistic  interpretation. 

As  the  student  of  the  player-piano  progresses  in  his  work, 
it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  understand  the  structural  features  of 
the  music  he  has  in  hand  : for  the  earlier  stages  he  must  be 
content  to  attend  exclusively  to  what  is  mentioned  above  as 
the  most  tangible  detail  of  rhythm,  viz.,  the  recurrent  weight 
of  beats  in  a certain  alternation. 

* 

The  first  elementary  principle  of  pedalling  is  the  duration 
of  the  downward  movement  of  the  foot.  In  elementary 
playing  this  must  last  as  long  as  a beat  or  pulse  of  the  music 
{i.e.,  as  long  as  a “ count  ”).  The  initial  blow  must  be  quick 
and  crisp,  and  the  weight  of  the  downward  movement  quite 
uniform  and  regular.  The  second  blow  must  follow  on  at 
once,  as  automatically  as  in  ordinary  marching.  There  must 
be  not  the  slightest  delay  in  the  responsive  action  of  the  other 
foot — the  latter  must  begin  its  movement  on  the  instant  that 
the  chord  falling  on  new  beat  or  “ count  ” is  due  to  appear.* 
The  foot  that  has  completed  its  movement  must,  of  course, 
return  immediately  in  preparation  for  its  next  beat ; but  this 
action  also  will  take  place  automatically,  the  mere  cessation 
of  downward  pressure  being  enough  to  cause  the  pedal  to 
raise  itself  and  the  foot  with  it. 

The  action  must  be  from  the  ankle,  with  no  deliberate  or 
intentional  movement  of  the  knee. 

Jfc  * * 

A Spartan  strictness,  however,  is  not  always  the  best  thing 
to  observe  with  regard  to  the  ankle  movement ; and  though 
executive  strength  can  come  only  by  following  the  right 

*ln  all  music  the  “counts”  must  be  fixed  at  the  rate  which  enables  the 
instrumental  mechanism  to  keep  in  a uniform  state  of  steady  progression.  It  will 
often  happen  that  a crowded  passage  will  suddenly  appear,  and  thereby  compel  the 
student  temporarily  to  beat  eight,  instead  of  the  normal  four  ; or  six,  instead  of  the 
normal  three,  thereby,  of  course,  compelling  the  player  to  double  the  speed  of  his 
“ counts.”  It  will  often  happen  also  that  a particular  make  of  instrument  may  demand 
a particular  method  of  pedalling.  Remarks  made  above  are  tentative  and  genenil. 
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method,  the  student  can  for  the  moment  ease  any  tiredness 
he  may  feel  by  changing  the  position  of  his  foot. 

He  may,  therefore,  in  loud,  fatiguing  passages,  occasion- 
ally push  his  foot  forward,  so  that  the  toe  projects  an  inch  or 
so  beyond  the  top  of  the  pedal,  and  then  raise  the  heel  a little. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  lift  the  foot  from  the  knee  for  the 
return  of  the  pedal.  It  also  compels  a certain  jerky  action 
(thereby  anticipating  an  advanced  detail  of  the  technique  of 
player-pianism). 

But  in  elementary  stages  such  relief  must  never  be  per- 
sisted in  for  long,  and  there  must  never  come  about  any  weak 
or  convulsive  shoving  at  the  pedal,  nor  any  laborious  rolling 
of  the  body.  Whatever  else  happens,  the  player-pianist  must 
not  make  his  style  ugly  and  clumsy,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  only  graceful  way  depends  ultimately  upon  the  working 

of  the  pedals  from  the  ankle. 

* * * * 

Until  fairly  advanced,  the  student  must  give  to  each  beat 
the  same  initial  force  and  the  same  degree  of  continued 
downward  pressure,  taking  no  notice  of  the  order  of  strong 
and  weak  accents.  The  nature  of  the  music  itself  will 
unconsciously  mark  these  for  him.  It  is  well  to  count  aloud 
as  the  music  is  played,  one  two  three  four,  one  two  three  four, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  piece.  This  rather  tire- 
some practice  can  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  student  feels 
instinctively  the  alternation  of  chords  and  the  underlying 
pulsation  of  the  music.  The  counting  must  always  be  done 
easily,  and  in  a low,  monotonous  voice,  the  player  resisting 
whatever  temptation  there  may  be  to  sing-song,  or  to  follow 

with  his  voice  the  outline  of  the  melody.* 

* * ❖ 

It  may  be  said  as  well  here  at  the  outset  as  anywhere  else,'] 
that  no  one  can  ever  hope  to  play  the  player-piano  well  who  is 
disinclined  to  pass  through  a period  of  systematised  preparatory 
study.  The  instrument  offers  a good  deal  of  opportunity  for 
the  dilettante  to  amuse  himself  in  characteristic  fashion  ; but 
such  players  will  never  control  its  subtle  and  refined  beauties — 
they  will  never  become  artists.  The  serious  amateur,  who 
practises  what  he  loves,  will  make  the  encouraging  discovery 

*The  writer  will  be  pleased  to  give  advice  upon  the  “counting”  required  for 
any  piece  of  music,  and  also  explanations  of  any  rhythmical  knots  readers  may 
not  be  able  to  unravel  for  themselves. 
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that  an  adequate  return  is  soon  provided  for  whatever  pains 
and  thought  are  expended  by  him  ; and  that  but  a few  weeks 
are  needed  to  bring  him  into  intelligent  and  appreciative 
touch  with  much  of  the  wonderful  music  lying  to-day  in  every 
direction.  As  in  all  things  that  call  for  sustained  effort,  the 
beginning  here  must  be  careful  and  slow  ; and  so  the  days  of 
the  player-pianist’s  novitiate  must  be  passed  in  all  the  stead- 
fast watchfulness  required  of  all  students  of  art. 

* * * * 

The  player-pianisf  soon  discovers,  in  the  way  it  interprets 
the  great  masters,  the  predominant  faculties  of  his  instrument. 
The  first  point  noted  is  that  the  greater  the  “pianism”  of 
music,  the  more  readily  perfect  is  the  performance  ; the 
second  is  that  the  more  lofty  and  remote  the  flight  of  thought 
of  the  music,  the  poorer  may  be  the  interpretation.  The 
experience  of  musicians  will  tell  you  that  the  player-piano 
is  not  in  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this  feature  ; but  you  will 
find  on  investigation  that  this  point  is  more  developed  and 
carried  further  here  than  in  any  other  instrument : purely 
pianistic  music  almost  plays  itself,  while  not  even  a tithe 
of  the  beauty  or  meaning  of  deeply  emotional  or  philosophical 
music  can  be  discovered  except  by  virtue  of  your  own  per- 
sonality. There  can  be  no  such  “ fakement  ” for  you  as  the 
singer  devises  with  false  pathos,  or  the  organist  with  massive 
tone  and  powerful  crescendos,  or  (least  worthy  of  all)  the 
violinist  or  the  conductor  with  absurd  theatrical  postures. 
The  player-piano  is  a very  sincere  instrument.  It  is  above 
all  sane  and  self-reliant — a ruthless  revealer  of  sham  sentiment, 
manufactured  emotion  and  bolstered-up  pathos.  Experience 
teaches  one  that  it  is  an  instrument  far  excellence  for  the  artist. 
Its  very  technical  ease  stimulates  one’s  artistic  imagination, 
its  safe  and  uniform  certainty  in  this  direction  arousing  an 
irresistible  craving  in  both  player  and  listener  for  the  deeper 
things  of  art.  It  kills  pose  : there  is  no  room  for  affectation 
where  all  opportunity  for  shallow  display  is  automatic.  It 
kills  sluggishness  ; for  when  a thing  has  the  power  of  running 
away,  its  controller  must  keep  on  the  alert.  It  kills  narrowness, 
first  because  it  brings  forward  every  work  of  art  accessible 
by  means  of  the  pianoforte,  and  secondly  because  the  mind 
of  the  artist  naturally  widens  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
matter  it  encounters  and  assimilates. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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STUDENTS’  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

(a)  “ G.  E.”  (Clapham)  writes  : — ‘‘  / am  very  fond  of 
flayincf  with  good,  deej)ly  swinging  pedal  strokes,  not  knowing 
enough  of  music  to  trouble  about  anything  but  its  broad,  outside 
nature.  But  occasionally  I can  see  from  a sign  on  my  roll 
that  I must  hit  a note  hard  when  my  downward  moving  foot  is 
halfway  {perhaps  more)  through  its  stroke.  Can  I do  anything 
to  obey  this  direction,  but  a.t  the  same  time  not  to  disturb  my 
swinging  strokes  ? 1 always  like  to  feel  I am  marching  . . . 
The  general  remarks  made  above  will  hint  to  you  that  even- 
tually we  shall  cover  all  such  difficulties  as  yours.  In  the 
meantime  you  may  note  that  when  a sforzato  comes  off  the 
beat,  it  can  be  taken  in  the  midst  of  a long  pedal  action,  by 
introducing,  in  any  part  of  the  downward  progression  (best 
on  heavy  pressure),  a short  snapping  jerk  of  the  pedal.  This 
will  invariably  be  prefaced  by  a slight  preparatory  return  of 
the  foot  before  the  jerk.  You  will  observe  that  this  slight 
“ return”  of  the  foot  will  take  place  unconsciously  (as  in  all 
automatic  forward  actions).  The  detail  you  ask  about  is 
one  of  the  many  occasions  when  a second  accenting  stroke 
has  to  follow  on  with  the  same  foot.  You  will  often  find 
in  quick,  rapid  succession  of  vigorously  accented  chords  (and 
sometimes  in  the  midst  of  syncopations)  that  the  player  will 
revert  without  thought  to  one-foot  pedalling  for  several  bars. 
This  is  most  frequently  done  in  the  final  approaches  to  a climax. 

(b)  “Teacher”  {Leamington), — We  congratulate  you 
on  your  three  pupils.  May  they  increase  to  thirty-three  ! 
As  to  your  difficulty  with  the  father,  you  must  tell  him  at 
once  to  regard  the  bass  of  the  music  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  melody,  and  for  a while  to  listen  to  it  exclusively. 
Is  he,  or  has  he  ever  been,  an  amateur  singer  ? Make  him  feel 
the  march  of  the  bars,  short,  sturdy,  and  strong.  By  this 
means  one  of  the  deeper  effects  of  music  will  be  gradually 
brought  home  to  him.  You  will  find  the  Bach  Prelude  in  1) 
useful  (first  part  of  the  “48”). 

(c)  “ Humanity.” — The  pianist  student,  or  anyone  else 
who  has  what  is  called  a good  “ touch,”  may  test  his  pedalling 
in  the  following  manner : fix  the  roll  immovably  so  that  a 
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chord  convenient  to  the  fingers  is  over  the  holes  of  the  cylinder. 
Then  alternately  strike  the  notes  with  the  fingers  on  the  key- 
board, and  with  the  feet  on  the  pedals,  until  you  can  detect 
no  difference  between  the  two  methods.  We  ourselves  have 
done  this  (as  with  the  last  chord  of  Liszt’s  18th  Rhapsody), 
and  at  times  have  deceived  the  most  cultured  musicians. 
Indeed,  the  test  has  been  so  good  that  the  verdict  for  purity 
of  tone  has  more  than  once  gone  to  the  player-piano,  but  the 
unkind  remark  has  generally  followed  that  it  was  our  clumsy 
piano  technique  which  caused  such  a “ miscarriage  of  justice.” 

{d)  “Beethoven.” — “ I find  great  difficulty  in  flaying 
the  last  fart  of  Beethoven'' s \%th  Sonata.  The  music  sounds 
coarse.  Is  it  my  fault  or  the  comfoseT s^'' ? . . . Yours. 

The  executive  detail  for  you  to  observe  is  the  lightest  of  pres- 
sure, with  absolutely  no  weight  of  the  feet  on  the  pedals,  but 
with  all  the  weight  of  them  suspended  from  the  knees.  To 
get  this  latter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  heel,  however,  as 
some  players  imagine.  Indeed,  we  hold  that  the  latter  is 
needed  only  in  tremendously  heavy  passages. 

(e)  “Simplex”  (N.B.). — A good  study  for  expressive 
playing  (everything  depending  upon  the  tenifo  ruhato  and  the 
touch J is  the  Reverie  of  Max  Reger  Op.  36. 

(/)  “ F.W.  B.”  ( New  Brighton). See  the  reply  to  E.”, 

and  note  the  following  expansion  of  the  idea  underlying  that 
reply.  . . . Just  as  the  tone  of  the  piano  begins  to  sub- 
side from  the  moment  of  the  actual  impact  of  the  hammer 
on  the  wires,  so  the  force  of  the  pneumatic  pressure  begins 
to  diminish  during  a beat  from  the  moment  of  the  first  sharp 
blow.  Thus  a long  beat  consisting  of  an  initial  blow  and  a 
continued  downward  pressure  possesses  the  power  of  produc- 
ing different  tone  colour  and  quality  in  the  successive  notes 
of  the  same  “count”  Hence  it  is  easy  to  separate  melody 
and  accompaniment  even  when  pedalling  on  open  uniform 
pressure  : the  beat  falls  on  the  melody  note,  and  the  auto- 
matic subsidence  of  the  continued  pressure  is  sufficient  to 
soften  the  following  accompaniment  note,  even  though  no 
more  than  a very  brief  space  may  separate^  them. 

(g)  “ C.  R.”  (Barnt  Green),  asks  “ How  can  I get  a strong 

accent  on  a f articular  chord  in  the  midst  of  a very  loud  fassage 
of  chords  ? 1 often  find  it  imfossihle  to  mark  the  strong  heats, 
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and  in  any  case  it  always  makes  me  tired  y ...  If  your 
playing  makes  you  tired,  we  expect  it  makes  your  audience 
more  than  tired.  You  probably  waste  a good  deal  of  energy. 
It  is  continually  necessary  in  loud,  full-cliorded  playing,  to 
build  up  a big  resistance  (i.e.,  pressure,  or  weight,  in  the  pedals) 
during  the  duration  of  one  chord,  in  preparation  for  the  next. 
The  student  must  guard  against  wasted  energy,  for  he  will 
find  it  possible  to  work  up  so  big  a pressure  that  the  pedals 
for  a moment  will  not  move.  This  is,  of  course,  unnecessary. 
The  degree  of  pressure  that  must  be  prepared  in  anticipatory 
readiness  can  be  discovered  only  by  experience  ; but  it  will 
always  be  determined  by  the  player’s  artistic  sense  of  the 
accent  demanded  by  the  coming  chord  and  by  his  familiarity 
with  the  instrument  in  use. 

{h)  ‘‘  Perplexed.” — You  will  have  to  listen  more  to  the 

bass  than  to  anything  else.  This  is  because  the  bass  often 
holds  a clue  to  the  rhythm  that  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the 
melody,  and  also  because  the  common  fault  of  untrained 
listeners  is  to  notice  only  the  melody.  You  are  evidently  an 
“ untrained  listener.”  In  great  music  the  bass  is  of  supreme 
importance  and  interest,  equalled  only  by  the  middle  part. 
That  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration,  but  accept  it  for  the  present. 
See  the  reply  to  “ Teacher”  above. 

(/)  “F.  D.”  {Edinburgh). — Ask  your  brother  to  make 

the  following  his  “Do-it-now”  guide. — Coarse  and  vulgar 
playing  is  an  abomination.  It  is  so  easy  of  attainment  that 
continual  care  must  be  exercised  to  guard  against  it.  Noise, 
rapid  runs,  great  accents,  and  the  like,  are  in  the  power  of  the 
veriest  novice.  The  player  is  wisest  who  regards  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  instrument  as  its  most  valuable  feature. 

(^)  “Elgar”  (Hereford). — The  Grania  and  Diarmid 
march  is  a most  expressive  piece  of  music.  It  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  the  refined  style  of  playing  you  write  about.  The 
“Mazurka”  is  rhythmically  easy,  despite  its  occasional 
syncopations.  The  two  “Chansons”  are  good  finishing 
studies,  especially  for  inexperienced  musicians. 

(1)  “Charles  B.”  (Birmingham)  asks — How  can  I 
charm  myself  into  forgetfulness  of  things  when  'playing  ? I find 
it  impossible  to  lose  consciousness  in  the  music  in  the  way  I 
do  at  concerts  y . . . Perhaps  you  are  cursed  with  the 
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ideas  of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  Do  you  know  the  passage  in 
the  “ Opium-Eater”  which  runs  : — “ I became  aware  that  to 
the  deep  voluptuous  enjoyment  of  music  absolute  passiveness  ” 
physical  passiveness)  “ in  the  hearer  is  indispensable. 
Gain  what  skill  you  please,  nevertheless  activity,  vigilance, 
anxiety  must  always  accompany  an  elaborate  effort  of  musical 
execution  ; and  so  far  is  that  from  being  reconcilable  with  the 
entrancement  and  lull  essential  to  the  true  fruition  of  music, 
that,  even  if  you  should  suppose  a vast  piece  of  mechanism, 
capable  of  executing  a whole  oratorio,  hut  requiring  at  intervals 
a co-operating  impulse  from  the  foot  of  the  auditor,  even  that, 
even  so  much  as  an  occasional  touch  of  the  foot,  would  utterly 
undermine  all  your  pleasure”  ? This,  of  course,  is  not  the 
truth  of  things  musical.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  give  yourself 
over  unreservedly  to  the  hypnotic  influence  of  long  continued 
figures.  One  of  the  features  of  great  musicians  is  their  power 
to  retain  for  a long  time  one  idea,  until  it  so  seizes  upon  the 
listener  as  for  the  moment  to  fill  both  heaven  and  earth. 
See  the  various  answers  upon  the  matter  of  rhythmical  play- 
ing. Poetry,  when  it  pours  along  in  a similar  flood,  is  equally 
entrancing,  though  naturally  in  a more  intellectually  complex 
manner. 
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THE  COMPOSITIONS  FOR  PIANOFORTE  OF 
MENDELSSOHN. 

Mendelssohn’s  place  as  a writer  of  piano  music  is  easy  to 
outline.  He  is  of  the  old  order — the  order  that  began  far 
back  in  the  18th  century,  and,  passing  through  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert,  more  or  less  ended  with 
him.  He  was  thus  one  of  those  geniuses  who  are  not  concerned 
with  changes . He  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  as  W agner, 
who  had  to  alter  everything  in  opera  before  he  could  satis- 
factorily express  himself ; or  to  the  same  class  as  Beethoven . 
who  had  to  extend  and  develop  every  detail  of  musical  form 
before  he  found  the  freedom  he  required  ; or  to  the  same  class 
as  Bach,  who  had  to  concentrate  within  himself  the  ideas  and 
expressions  of  all  Europe  before  he  could  fully  develop  and 
express  the  powers  of  his  own  mind.  Such  composers  as 
Mendelssohn  are  content  to  take  things  as  they  are  ; and,  in 
those  accepted  limits,  to  work  out  in  full  the  particular  sense 
of  beauty  that  is  in  them. 

Mendelssohn  therefore  did  little  or  nothing  to  advance  the 
art  of  piano  music. 

He  did  not  care  for  the  rich  school — the  modern  school, 
as  it  was  then — of  Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Liszt ; and  as  it 
is  only  the  progressive  musician  who  gets  a long  way  ahead, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  his  piano  pieces  are  already 
forgotten. 

But,  from  one  cause  or  another,  Mendelssohn  seems  to  be 
coming  in  for  a fresh  lease  of  life.  The  great  worship  of 
‘‘  Elijah,”  and  the  exclusive  love  so  many  people  have  had 
for  the  “ Songs  without  Words,”  are  both  passing  away,  and 
so  we  to-day,  developing  a clearer  mind,  begin  to  look  more 
intelligently  at  others  of  his  works. 

This  change  coincides  with  the  invention  of  the  player- 
piano,  an  instrument  with  which  any  piece  can  be  played, 
thereby  removing  the  one  great  drawback  that  the  best  of 
Mendelssohn’s  piano  pieces  are  too  difficult  for  ordinary 
players. 

What  follows  is  not  a critical  placement  of  Mendelssohn’s 
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pianoforte  works.  It  is  merely  a tentative  guide  for  player- 
pianists  who  have  no  specific  knowledge  of,  or  experience  in, 
music. 

I. 

Mendelssohn  was  born  in  1809  and  died  in  1847.  He  gave 
his  attention  to  piano  music  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  the 
year  of  his  death,  his  first  (extant)  task  being  the  sonata  in 
G minor,  and  his  last  a revision  of  the  little  Christmas  pieces. 
The  main  order  of  his  pianoforte  compositions  is  : 

1821  Sonata  in  G minor.  Op.  105. 

1824  Andante  and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op.  14. 

1825  Capriccio  in  F sharp  minor,  Op.  5. 

1826  Sonata  in  E,  Op.  6. 

1827  Sonata  in  B flat.  Op.  106. 

— Fantasia  on  “ The  Last  Kose  of  Summer,”  Op.  15. 

1829  Three  Fantasias,  Op.  16. 

1830  First  book  of  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  Op.  19. 

(1831  Concerto  in  G minor.  Op.  25.) 

1833  Fantasia  in  F sharp  minor  (“Scotch  Sonata”), 
Op.  28. 

(1834  Rondo  Brillante,  Op.  29.) 

— Scherzo  a Capriccio  in  F sharp  minor. 

(1837  Concerto  in  D minor.  Op.  40.) 

1837  (etc.)  Six  Preludes  and  Fi:^gues,  Op.  35. 

1839  Andante  cantahile  and  Presto  agitato. 

( — Serenade  and  Allegro  Giocoso,  Op.  43.) 

1841  Variations  Serieuses,  Op.  54. 

„ Andante  with  Variations  in  E flat.  Op.  82. 

— Andante  with  Variations  in  B flat.  Op.  83. 

(The  works  set  out  above  in  parentheses  are  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra.) 

All  the  works  whose  opus  numbers  are  greater  than  72 
were  published  after  Mendelssohn’s  death. 

Apart  from  the  “ Songs  without  Words,”  the  best-known 
of  his  pianoforte  pieces  are  the  Andante  and  Rondo  Capriccio, 
Op.  14,  the  “ Scotch  Sonata,”  Op  28,  the  Variations  Serieuses, 
Op.  54,  and  “ Christmas  Pieces,”  Op.  72.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  the  remaining  works  are  almost  entirely  neglected, 
the  world  having  forgotten  the  three  sonatas,  0pp.  6,  105  and 
106,  the  preludes  and  fugues,  Op.  35,  the  Variations,  0pp. 
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82  and  83,  and  the  free  rhapsodical  pieces  in  0pp.  15,  16,  33, 
and  later  numbers. 

Mendelssohn’s  piano  music  can  be  grouped  into  several 
departments. 

{a)  There  are,  first  of  all,  the  pieces  he  wrote  on  classical 
models.  The  earliest  of  these  of  any  value  to-day  are  the 
“ Seven  Characteristic  Pieces,”  Op.  7,  the  next  the  “ Six 
Preludes  and  Fugues,”  Op.  35  ; and  others  that  may  perhaps 
be  put  in  this  section  are  the  three  sonatas  and  the  three  sets 
of  variations,  {b)  Then,  in  the  next  section,  are  his  very 
sentimental  pieces.  The  greater  part  of  the  “ Songs  without 
Words  ” belong  to  this  class ; though  Mendelssohn’s  senti- 
mentality makes  itself  felt  in  the  other  sections  as  well,  perhaps 
best  of  all  in  the  Sonata,  Op.  6.  It  is  this  branch  of  his  piano 
music  that  has  so  long  been  popular  ; and  as  the  main  object 
of  the  present  article  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  neglected 
pieces,  we  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  further  about  it. 
(c)  The  third  and  last  section  is  made  up  of  what  are  really 
Mendelssohn’s  most  personal  compositions.  He  was  gifted 
with  a peculiarly  quick  and  fanciful  mind,  and  naturally 
delighted  in  quick  and  fanciful  music.  As  the  piano  is  really 
better  suited  for  this  class  of  music  than  any  other  instrument, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  here  surpassed  hundreds  of  other 
writers  of  piano  music  of  the  same  style,  and  gave  us  works 
that  are  exceedingly  pleasant  and  grateful.  These  are 
variously  named.  Sometimes  Mendelssohn  calls  them 
“ Capriccios,”  sometimes  “ Scherzos,”  and  sometimes 
“ Fantasias”  ; but  whatever  their  name  they  have  a strong 
family  likeness,  and  are  really  valuable  and  desirable  pieces  of 
music. 

Mendelssohn  invented  them  at  different  periods  of  his  life  ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  did  his  best  work  here  at  the  very 
beginning.  His  finest  “ Capriccio  ” is  the  “ Andante  and 
Hondo  Capriccio  ” in  E minor.  Op.  14.  He  was  only  fifteen 
when  he  wrote  this.  The  last  of  the  “ Seven  Characteristic 
Pieces  ” is  of  the  same  class  ; and  this  Mendelssohn  wrote 
when  he  was  about  17  or  18.  When  he  was  about  20,  he 
wrote  ‘‘  Three  Fantasias,”  Op.  16,  and  when  he  was  24  he 
wrote  the  big  “Scotch”  Sonata.  All  these  are  works  of 
genius,  and  they  are  all  works  of  his  youth.  As  he  got  older 
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and  busier  he  fell  back  upon  his  gifts  of  writing  sentimental 
melody,  and  these  fanciful  pieces  of  music  came  more  or  less 
to  an  end. 

II. 

It  is  curious  that  among  the  sentimental  “ Lieder”  is  the 
one  which,  of  all  Mendelssohn’s  pieces,  contains  the  greatest 
physical  energy.  This  is  the  ‘‘Volkslied”  in  A minor,  the 
23rd  in  the  list. 

Mendelssohn  had  no  true  dramatic  instinct.  His  vision 
was  unreservedly  lyrical.  He  had  no  touch  of  the  spirit  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  or  (at  times)  Chopin.  But  here  in  the 
“ Volkslied  ” he  is  so  strong  as  to  seem  at  least  on  the  verge 
of  the  dramatic.  The  music  of  it  is  virile  in  the  best  sense — 
square,  firm,  clear-cut,  and  well  contrasted. 

The  student  with  a vivid  imagination  and  a soul  that 
responds  to  the  direct  passion  of  a primitive  ‘‘  folk  ” will  find 
more  than  a little  stimulation  in  its  finely  compact  phrases. 

In  connection  with  the  Volkslied,”  three  other  dramatic- 
ally toned  pieces  may  be  noted,  (a)  The  Etude  in  A minor 
(the  same  key  as  the  “Volkslied”),  Op.  104,  No.  3,  which 
was  written  when  Mendelssohn  was  19  years  old.  This  piece 
of  music  again  approaches  the  dramatic.  It  is  full  of  rolling 
semi-quavers,  and  is  marked  throughout  by  a syncopated 
figure  of  chords  conveying  a sense  as  of  galloping  horses. 
(6)  The  Prelude  in  B minor.  Op.  104a,  No.  2,  is  of  uncertain 
date.  It  is  not  so  long  as  the  A minor  study  (Op.  104,  No.  3), 
nor  is  it  so  elaborately  developed ; but  it  is  comprehensive 
music,  rushing  along  with  overwhelming  demi-semiquavers, 
and  marked  with  short  abrupt  chords,  in  a manner  that  reminds 
one  of  a rough  sea  breaking  on  a rocky  shore.  In  some  ways 
this  piece  suggests  Chopin.  The  melody,  however,  is  unmis- 
takably Mendelssohnian.  (c)  The  last  of  these  three  quasi- 
dramatic  pieces  is  the  Capriccio  Op.  33,  No.  1,  in  A minor. 
(It  is  instructive  to  note  that  for  three  out  of  four  of  his 
strongest  piano  works,  Mendelssohn  selects  the  magnificently 
virile  key  of  A minor.)  In  this  last  piece  is  the  biggest  range 
of  emotional  colour  (^.e.,  spiritual  meaning)  that  the  present 
writer  has  been  able  to  read  into  Mendelssohn.  It  opens 
with  a sad,  wistful  little  prelude,  the  pianoforte  being  made 
to  sound  like  the  soft  chords  of  the  harp  ; and  then  it  passes 
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suddenly  into  a quick  agitated  movement.  From  tke  outset 
the  spirit  here  is  one  of  unrest,  almost  of  recklessness.  As 
the  music  continues,  the  spirit  becomes  more  and  more 
agitated,  more  and  more  passionate,  until  eventually  it  sinks 
into  a tone  of  sadness  and  despair.  The  point  of  this  sub- 
sidence is  the  middle  of  the  piece.  For  a little  while  further 
the  music  continues  in  a wandering  and  uncertain  manner. 
Then  it  passes  again  into  the  agitation  and  passion  of  the 
earlier  parts  ; until  the  close  comes  in  a manner  well  befitting 
so  long  and  serious  a composition. 

III. 

The  pieces  Mendelssohn  wrote  in  classical  style  are  sonatas, 
variations,  preludes  and  fugues,  and  “ characteristic”  pieces. 

Among  the  “Seven  Characteristic  Pieces”  Op.  7 is  one 
in  the  style  of  Bach  and  Handel — the  “ Mit  heftiger  Bewe- 
gung,”  No.  2 in  B minor.  (Notice  again  that  the  key  of  this 
strong  piece  is  the  same  as  the  Prelude  of  the  above  four 
dramatic  pieces.)  The  sentences  of  this  piece  of  music  are 
very  elastic  : the  irregularity  of  the  structure  of  the  whole 
piece  makes  it  an  excellent  work  for  analysis,  to  which  end 
the  most  ambitious  modernist  could  subject  it  without  loss  of 
dignity. 

Others  of  this  Op.  7 are  fugues.  Mendelssohn  wrote  in 
his  youth  several  fugues  for  pianoforte.  Later  in  life  he 
made  a collection  of  six,  added  preludes  to  them,  and  pub- 
lished the  group  as  his  Op.  35. 

These  works  are  undeniably  interesting,  and  well  worth 
study,  but  for  the  present  purpose  an  isolated  prelude  and 
fugue  in  E minor  will  best  repay  comment. 

The  E minor  prelude  and  fugue  is  a posthumous  publica- 
tion. The  prelude  dates  from  1841,  a few  years  before 
Mendelssohn’s  death,  the  fugue  from  1827,  when  the  composer 
was  in  his  19th  year.  As  might  be  expected,  the  fugue  is 
full  of  youthful  strength  and  vigour.  It  is  long  (though  not 
so  long  as  the  A major  fugue.  Op.  7,  No.  5,  which  is  one  of  the 
longest  piano  fugues  in  existence.)  It  is  almost  tumultuously 
energetic,  and  shows  the  power  of  Mendelssohn’s  own 
executive  technique.  The  prelude  is  in  beautiful  contrast, 
soft,  quiet,  and  peaceful,  yet  in  no  way  lacking  a characteristic 
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strength.  It  is  based  upon  a little  four-bar  melody  which, 
sent  out  at  first  alone,  maintains  its  progression  under  a 
quaver  figure  of  perpetually  aspiring  character.  Whatever 
the  student  does  with  the  fugue,  he  should  at  least  know  the 
prelude,  for  it  is  one  of  those  perfectly  proportioned  works 
which  please  us  as  much  for  their  workmanship  as  for  their 
deeper,  more  spiritual  qualities. 

Among  these  “ classical  ” works  are  the  three  sonatas  and 
the  three  sets  of  variations.  The  sonatas,  as  sonatas,  do  not 
count  for  much.  When  Mendelssohn  wrote  them,  the  form 
of  the  sonata  was  not  largely  practised,  and  (as  already  said) 
Mendelssohn  was  not  of  the  evolutionary  genius  to  advance 
an  established  form.  A new  idea  had  to  arise  in  music  before 
the  mighty  structure  of  Beethoven  could  be  contemporane- 
ously revised  and  adequately  filled  with  worthy  spiritual 
content.  It  was  not  indeed  until  the  most  recent  times  that 
men  began  to  write  great  piano  sonatas  again.  During  the 
middle  period  of  the  last  century,  composers  worked  in  the 
smaller  forms.  Sonatas  (^.e.,  symphonies)  were  still  written 
for  the  orchestra,  composers  being  helped  thereto  by  the  grow- 
ing tendency  towards  programme  music,  out  of  which  they 
could  gain  new  ideas  capable  of  expansion  into  the  framework 
of  the  form.  Mendelssohn  himself  wrote  some  beautiful 
symphonies,  which  are  undisguisedly  programmatic,  though 
not  (as  is  the  modern  tone-poem)  exclusively  so.  His  piano- 
forte sonatas,  containing  more  abstract  ideas,  failed  to  fill 
out  satisfactorily  the  big  form  in  which  he  worked,  and  he 
therefore  failed  practically  to  justify  their  existence. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  “ Scotch  ” Sonata,  Op. 
28,  where  the  free,  fantasia-like  form  Mendelssohn  adopts 
allows  his  thoughts  to  run  in  more  congenial  channels.  A few 
explanatory  remarks  concerning  the  three  sonatas  will  be 
made  towards  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  variations  are  in  different  case  from  the  sonatas. 
One  set,  the  “ Variations  Serieuses,”  in  D minor.  Op.  54,  has 
long  been  famous.  It  still  fills  the  minds  of  innumerable 
students,  and  should  be  known  to  all  player-pianists. 

Yet  an  almost  equally  valuable  set  in  E flat  (Op.  82)  is 
practically  unknown.  Mendelssohn  was  in  his  32nd  year 
when  he  worked  at  this  composition,  and  it  would  seem  that 
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he  gave  to  his  task  all  the  thought  and  care  of  his  genius. 
The  work  is  not  long,  the  variations  numbering  no  more  than 
five. 

The  order  of  them  is  perfect.  The  theme  and  first  two 
variations  stand  as  one  section  (or  movement) ; the  third 
variation  is  of  the  nature  of  a scherzo  ; the  fourth  a slow 
movement ; while  the  fifth,  the  most  extensive  of  the  five, 
represents  the  finale. 

This  fifth  variation  is  itself  of  a beautiful  form : its  first 
half  consists  of  a powerful  crescendo,  the  summit  of  which 
forms  the  climax  of  the  composition — a powerful  and 
passionate  movement  at  no  other  time  surpassed  by 
Mendelssohn.  The  second  half  of  this  fifth  variation  consists 
first  of  a very  beautiful  movement  through  the  subdominant 
key,  and  then  of  a figuration  brilliant,  yet  still  tranquil,  into 
a deep,  profoundly  subdued  close. 

The  neglect  these  variations  have  suffered  from  is  inex- 
plicable. In  form,  the  work  anticipates  the  present  day 
custom  of  casting  a set  of  variations  into  quasi-cyclic  order  : 
in  spirit,  it  is  worthy  any  composer  of  the  day  of  its  production. 

IV. 

What  remains  to  be  spoken  of  is  the  group  of  works  which 
seem  most  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn — the  “scherzos,” 
“ capriccios,”  and  the  like.  Closely  allied  to  these  is  the 
“ moto  perpetuo,”  of  which  Mendelssohn  wrote  several 
examples,  a particularly  good  one  being  that  in  C major  Op. 
119. 

The  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  music  (the  overture 
and  the  scherzo)  gives  us  the  clue  to  these  delicately  imagina- 
tive pianoforte  pieces.  The  “Characteristic  Piece”  in  E 
major.  Op.  7,  No.  7,  is  perhaps  the  lightest  of  them.  It  is 
certainly  the  one  that  calls  for  the  most  etherealised  delicacy 
of  playing,  and  the  one  that  most  extremely  tests  the  lightness 
of  the  player-pianist’s  “ touch.” 

The  “Fantasia”  (or  Capriccio”)  in  E minor  Op.  16,  No.  2 
runs  the  “Characteristic  Piece”  rather  close.  When 
Mendelssohn  was  a young  man  of  20  or  so,  he  spent  a summer 
in  Wales.  While  there  he  wrote  the  “ Three  Fantasias  ” that 
form  Op.  16.  In  the  first  he  endeavoured  to  translate  into 
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music  the  feelings  aroused  in  him  by  the  sight  of  a cluster  of 
roses  and  carnations.  In  the  second  (the  work  in  E minor) 
he  tried  to  capture  the  sort  of  music  he  said  the  fairies  might 
blow  through  those  little  garden  plants  that  have  trumpet - 
shaped  flowers. 

This  piece  of  fairy-music,  through  which  we  hear  the 
“ horns  of  elf -land  faintly  blowing,”  indicates  purely 
Mendelssohn’s  poetical  outlook.  His  temperament  was  not 
over-subtle.  He  owned  no  vast,  pent-up  reservoirs  of  passion. 
But  he  loved  delicate,  fanciful  beauty,  and  gave  the  world 
what  it  wants  in  rest  from  the  heavy  materiality  of  daily  life. 
Mendelssohn  had  in  him  just  one  detail  of  the  composition 
of  the  poet  who  said, 

I know  a bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows — 
and  it  was  this  detail  which  enabled  him  to  write  music  ideally 
fitted  for  the  player-pianist,  who,  at  the  least,  has  it  in  his 
or  her  power  to  vie  with  the  fairy  who  could 

. . . put  a girdle  round  the  earth 

In  forty  minutes  ; 

for  lightness  with  speed  is  endlessly  charming. 

V. 

With  final  reference  to  the  sonatas,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  Mendelssohn  did  not  repeat  his  efforts  in  this  form  after 
1827.  The  first  sonata  is  a work  of  childhood,  but  of  a child- 
hood cast  in  very  conservative  surroundings.  It  could  have 
come  not  from  1821,  but  from  1779,  so  curiously  animated  is 
it  by  the  spirit  of  the  18th  century.*  The  third  sonata  (1827) 
is  not  so  good  as  the  second  (1826).  Mendelssohn  probably 
felt  he  could  do  no  more  in  this  direction.  He  did  not  even 
publish  the  1827  essay,  preferring  to  leave  it  amongst  his 
miscellaneous  manuscripts  for  possible  revision. 

But  (as  is  always  the  case  with  men  of  such  temperament 
as  his)  his  days  of  revision  were  not  filled  with  sonatas. 
Smaller  things  occupied  his  mind — the  “ Christmas  Pieces.” 
Mendelssohn  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Browning,  who 
at  the  age  of  75  gave  to  the  world  a superb,  if  rugged,  “ sonata,” 
in  the  magnificently  sustained  poem,  “ Charles  Avison.” 

*In  this  respect,  Mendelssohn  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  very  different  from 
the  wonderful  boy,  Korngold,  whose  works  to-day  are  distinctively  of  the  present, 
not  the  past,  century. 
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Tennyson,  rather,  was  his  companion,  though  with  regard  to 
Tennyson  it  [must  be  said  that  'Mendelssohn  lacks  real 
intellectual  J force.  Nor  did  Mendelssohn  close  with  a tithe 
of  the  virile  energy  of  Longfellow. 

Yet  in  his  one  inspired  sonata,  Mendelssohn  poured  out 
some  sweet  and  precious  material.  The  1826  work  opens 
with  a melody  of  tenderly  intimate  sentimentality  (to  use 
in  its  best  sense  a word  nowadays  rather  discredited),  and 
continues  with  a flood  of  thought  of  most  organic  consistency. 
The  first  movement  as  a whole  is  supremely  peaceful  (though 
with  a strong,  passionate  climax),  soothing  and  quieting  the 
mind  as  it  were  a beautiful  orchestral  serenade,  and  surround- 
ing the  listener  with  the  strange,  magical  atmosphere  of  night. 
The  second  movement  is  a charming  minuet,  the  third  a 
“ recitative  and  andante,”  wherein  the  spirit  of  Bach  moves 
through  the  far  background,  and  the  fourth  a brilliant  finale. 

No  one  to-day  knows  of  this  work.  It  does  not  seem  to 
exist  in  any  department  of  the  library  of  the  player-piano. 
Yet  it  is  an  entirely  beautiful  composition.  One  day,  sooner 
or  later,  it  will  be  discovered  and  provided  for  us.  The  result 
will  be  a new  joy  to  many  thousands  of  players. 
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HOW  TO  PLAY. 

IV. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  large  numbers  of  player- 
pianos  have  been  sold,  equipped  with  a solo  device,  or  auto- 
matic accenting  device,  and  this  paper  is  written  for  the  help 
of  the  owners  of  this  kind  of  player-piano. 

In  my  last  paper  I explained  the  method  of  accenting,  or 
bringing  out  a melody  by  the  use  of  the  touch  buttons  and 
levers.  This  is  no  easy  matter  to  do  well,  and  there  are 
hundred  of  compositions  which  are  almost  artistically 
impossible  when  played  by  the  lever  accenting  method. 

This  difficulty,  this  necessity  for  making  a theme — melody, 
subject — stand  out  on  a heavier  pressure  was  met  by  doing 
the  work  of  the  touch  buttons  with  extra  pneumatics,  operated 
at  the  tracker  bar  by  marginal  or  central  perforations  on  the 
music  roll.* 

Automatic  accenting  is  a rather  misleading  term,  because 
the  accenting  perforations  only  make  it  possible  for  the  operator 
to  accent  certain  notes  more  easily  than  by  the  use  of  the 
touch  levers  or  buttons. 

The  perforations  open  a channel  through  which  special 
pressure  can  be  placed  on  to  one  particular  note  or  group  of 
notes,  but  it  remains  for  the  performer  to  supply  just  that 
degree  of  pressure  necessary  to  produce  the  required  amount 
of  tone  from  the  piano. 

Those  of  you  who  have  player-pianos  or  piano-players 
fitted  with  the  accenting  device  may  have  felt  that  my  paper 
in  the  last  issue  was  more  or  less  unnecessary,  but  the  case  is 
not  so. 

If  no  notes  other  than  those  specially  accented  by  means 
of  side  perforations  need  varied  pressures,  then  there  is  no 
use  for  the  touch  levers  beyond  a general  subduing  of  notes 
not  specially  accented. 

There  are,  however,  very  many  compositions  in  which 
the  melody  is  specially  accented,  but  which  need  distinct 

*In  conjunction  with  this  paper  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  “Evolution  of  the 
Piano-Player,”  part  HI.,  page  116,  which  will  explain  more  fully  the  mechanism  of 
the  perforation  accenting  devices. 
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variation  of  pressures  on  notes  not  specially  accented  ; for  our 
purpose  we  will  call  them  accompaniment  notes. 

I will  first  offer  a few  hints  on  accenting  a melody,  assuming 
that  the  accompaniment  notes  are  safisfactorily  left  at  an 
even,  low  pressure. 

Beginners  often  make  the  mistake  of  keeping  the  melody 
ever,  much  louder  than  the  accompaniment,  and  practically 
even,  equal  pressure  throughout. 

This  is  equivalent  to  a singer  using  the  same  intensity  of 
tone  throughout  a whole  song,  and  the  accompanist  rigidly 
sticking  to  a quiet  tone  the  while. 

Let  your  aim  be  to  reproduce  a melody  that  is  phrased  as 
a singer  would  phrase  it  or  as  a violincello  player  would. 

For  practice  no  better  roll  can  be  used  than  that  of  a song 
arranged  for  the  piano,  one  which  you  know  well,  one  which 
you  can  sing  for  preference. 

Sit  down  to  it  with  the  words  in  mind  and  get  that  variation 
in  the  melody  tones  that  the  words  instinctively  demand. 

Each  note  must  have  its  own  particular  pressure  from  the 
foot.  As  in  my  last  paper  I pointed  out  that  the  foot  must  be 
down  and  the  pressure  on  at  the  moment  when  the  perforation 
to  be  accented  reaches  the  tracker  bar,  so  it  must  be  in  this 
case . It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  watch  for  the  small  accenting 
perforation,  but  the  actual  note  perforation  should  be  watched 
and  the  extra  kick  or  pulse  mentally  directed  towards  it. 

While  a melody  is  being  played  both  the  touch  buttons 
must  be  down,  or  in  the  case  of  levers,  closed. 

Take  one  roll,  or  two,  and  put  some  hours  into  playing  the 
melody  with  a beautiful  singing  tone,  each  note  getting  its 
proper  tone  value,  each  phrase  in  proper  ratio  to  another  until 
you  are  satisfied  that  your  control  of  the  melody  phrasing 
is  as  certain  as  the  use  of  the  tempo  lever. 

Some  melodies  are  much  more  difficult  to  play  smoothly 
and  evenly,  because  of  the  slight  cutting  back  in  the  roll  that  at 
present  is  often  necessary,  while  other  unavoidable  unevenness 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  cutting  back  or  forward  of  certain 
accompaniment  notes,  but  for  all  that  most  melodies  really 
can  be  played  effectively. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  general  rule  of  placing  a pulse 
on  each  melody  note,  it  will  be  found  occasionally  necessary 
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to  kick  out  one  note  prominently,  and  not  to  use  further 
pressure  at  all  for  the  next  one. 

If  and  when  the  melody  has  a rapid  sequence  of  notes,  a 
general  increasing  or  decreasing  pressure  will  be  probably 
correct. 

The  technique  of  blowing  which  my  first  paper  explains 
(vol.  — ) should  leave  you  no  difficulties  in  phrasing  a melody. 

Next  take  a roll  with  a prominent  melody  to  be  accented, 
and  with  an  accompaniment  to  be  varied  also. 

For  instance,  in  Beethoven  Sonata  Pathetique  will  be  found 
an  example  sufficient  to  explain  the  use  of  the  touch  levers 
in  addition  to  the  specially  accented  melody. 

Run  over  the  first  few  impressive  bars  of  chords  until  you 
arrive  at  the  melody  in  the  treble  with  an  accompaniment  of 
a series  of  chords  on  the  same  three  perforations,  in  groups  of 
four. 

On  the  roll  which  I have  the  melody  only  is  accented  by 
side  perforations,  and  (apart  from  it  being  right  or  wrong 
academically),  I want  a slight  accent  on  the  first  of  each  group 
of  four  chords  in  the  accompaniment ; to  get  this  slight  accent 
I flick  out  my  touch  device  just  to  let  a little  extra  pressure 
on  to  the  first  chord  in  each  group  of  four,  but  not  so  much 
pressure  as  is  being  given  to  the  melody. 

The  movement  becomes  involuntary  almost,  and  I get 
what  I want  in  tone.  I play  the  phrase  as  I like  to, 
and  am  not  tied  down  to  any  one  general  pressure  in  the 
accompaniment  while  I use  the  touch  device  for  accenting. 

The  question  may  be  put  why  not  have  a special  perfora- 
tion if  it  is  better  to  have  these  particular  chords  louder  than 
the  following  three,  and  the  answer  is  obviously  because  the 
accent  for  the  first  chord  must  not  be  got  from  the  same  pressure 
as  the  solo  ; the  chord  must  be  played  on  a lower  pressure. 

With  those  touch  devices  which  work  pneumatically,  this 
is  not  always  possible,  but  a great  deal  more  charm  can  be  got 
into  playing  by  varying  the  tone  of  the  accompaniment,  even 
if  one  has  to  switch  on  the  existing  foot  pressure  for  the  purpose. 
The  person  with  no  musical  knowledge  returning  to  the  ques- 
tion of  accenting  inner  parts  of  the  accompaniment  will  say. 
How  can  I know  what  notes  to  accent  in  this  way  ? 

There  is  no  golden  rule ; either  you  must  be  guided  by  an 
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inborn  sense  of  rhythm,  or  you  must  seek  the  aid  of  a musician. 
Music  teachers  are  slowly  awakening  to  the  demand  for  help 
from  the  enthusiastic  player -pianist. 

How  many  lovers  of  music  would  have  taken  up  the  study 
of  piano  playing  but  for  the  weary  courses  of  scales  and 
exercises  ? 

How  many  lovers  of  music  having  got  the  necessary  finger 
technique  would  have  considered  their  musical  education 
finished  ? Few,  if  any  ; and  so  it  is  at  the  end  of  player-piano 
technique.  In  four  short  papers  I have  covered  the  whole  , 
ground,  and  the  four  months  implied  is  abundant  time  in  which  j 
every  intelligent  reader  should  with  practice  have  mastered  ^ 
the  whole  technical  possibilities. 

A lifetime  will  not  be  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  musical 
possibilities  of  the  piano-player ; and,  in  conclusion,  I can 
ask  you  to  look  forward  to  the  succeeding  numbers  of  this 
journal  in  which  you  will  find  help,  in  progressive  form,  for  the 
continuance  of  your  studies,  but  from  the  musical  stand- 
point— now  that  my  attempt  to  impart  the  technical  is  ended. 

E. 
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A ‘‘ HUMAN  DOCUMENT. 

By  Frederick  H.  Evans. 

The  Piano-Player  Review  should  prove  of  great  use  as  a 
medium  for  an  interchange  of  thought  and  experience  in  this 
new  world  of  practical  music.  These  few  notes  may,  therefore, 
be  of  some  little  use  and  interest. 

I have  worked  through  all  the  models  from  the  first  piano- 
player  to  the  present  full-scale  instrument,  so  I am  more 
than  a little  acquainted  with  the  piano-player’s  vagaries, 
limitations  and  possibilities.  I am  still  very  often  amused 
at  the  sniffy  superiority  with  which  music -lovers  regard  the 
so-called  mechanical  player  ; there  is  a great  deal  of  opposition 
to  be  overcome  yet,  and  this  in  quarters  where  it  is  worth 
overcoming.  The  prejudice  against  it  in  old  concert-goers 
is  curiously  strong  ; the  concert-room  habitue  is  apt  to  think 
that  his  critical  appreciation  of  a concert  performance  implies 
a complete  knowledge  of  the  music  ; but  if  he  can  be  persuaded 
to  buy  and  study  a piano-player,  he  soon  finds  out,  as  I did 
myself,  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  details  and  meanings  that 
had  escaped  him  in  the  rush  of  a concert  performance.  The 
piano-player  supplies  this,  and  thereby  makes  the  next  concert 
hearing  an  entirely  new  and  far  richer  experience. 

A musical  friend  of  this  old  concert-going  type  was  recently 
abusing  me  for  thinking  and  maintaining  that  I could  ‘‘  get 
my  music  ” via  a mechanical  player.  I asked  him  if  he  thought 
it  a reasonable  proposition,  as  he  knew  what  my  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  music  was  worth,  that  I should  have  given 
over  ten  years  to  the  study  of  the  player  and  like  it  increasingly, 
if  there  was  no  musical  value  in  it  ? I further  argued,  leaving 
him  speechless  on  both  counts,  that  he  had  refused  to  hear 
a player-piano  handled  by  a musician,  and  that  was  equal  to 
being  content  to  rate  all  violin  playing  on  a level  of  the 
street  performer,  because  he  refused  to  hear  a Ysaye,  or  a 
Kreisler,  or  an  Elman. 

I always  allow  that  the  initial  prejudice  against  the  player- 
piano  is  a reasonable  one,  but  it  must  be  tested  by  a trial  of 
it  or,  by  hearing  a good  player-pianist  perform  on  it.  I never 
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myself  find  this  prejudice  outlive  the  demonstration  I give  on 
my  instrument.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  generality 
of  performances  on  it  are  so  unmusical  as  to  be  torture  to  the 
genuine  music-lover  and  student.  Let  such  an  enquirer 
be  content  only  with  his  own  valuation  by  a month’s  study 
of  it,  and  there  is  no  possible  doubt  as  to  which  way  the  verdict 
will  go. 

I am  passably  content  with  my  own  player  now,  but  only 
because  I have  made  it  into  an  almost  absolutely  responsive 
instrument ; indeed,  I will  say  that  if  I could  not  own  a player 
as  sensitive  as  mine  now  is,  I should  have  to  give  up  the  use  of 
the  player-piano.  The  boredom  of  the  mechanicalness  of  the 
usual  player-piano  comes  from  the  impossibility  of  getting 
fine  shades  of  nuance  from  it ; the  living  variety  of  force  so 
easy  to  the  fingers  is  all  but  impossible  on  the  player-piano  ; 
one  gets  loud  and  soft,  but  no  wealth  of  gradation  between 
these,  and  it  is  that  which  robs  the  performer  of  the  delight 
and  meaning  in  fine,  true,  sympathetic  phrasing,  I regard 
the  attempt  to  get  this  by  manipulation  of  buttons  and  levers 
as  futile,  and  as  inevitably  mechanical  in  effect ; they  give 
an  approximation  to  it,  but  never  the  full,  living,  subtle  grada- 
tion of  one  note  or  chord  to  another  that  spells  music  ; a succes- 
sion of  single  notes  on  the  ordinary  player-piano  is  all  but 
meaningless  because  they  are  necessarily  all  alike  in  force. 
The  exhaust  in  the  wind  chest  is  never  quick  enough  to  allow 
of  a really  different  force  for  each  note,  and  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  do  it  by  a lever  or  button  manipulation  to  each 
note.  Take  the  opening  phrase  in  Beethoven’s  Op.  5,  No.  2, 
Adagio  Sostenuto,  or  the  opening  of  Schumann’s  Romanza,  the 
No.  2,  Op.  26.  If  these  lovely  melodies  are  not  played  with  a 
fine  sense  of  phrasing,  and  with  a different  quality  to  almost 
each  note,  they  have  no  appeal,  no  meaning.  Take  again  the 
opening  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  Op.  59,  No.  1,  the  Allegretto 
Scherzando ; open  the  score,  and  from  it  mark  on  the  roll  all 
the  sforzandos  (absent  of  course  on  the  roll  as  sold !),  and 
then  try  and  play  them  with  the  crisp  accent  and  definition  of 
phrase  necessary  for  a true  rendering.  Even  if  one’s  finger  and 
thumb  muscles  are  agile  and  strong  enough  to  so  perpetually 
jerk  the  lever  over  quick  enough  (and  mine  most  certainly  are 
not)  to  do  it,  the  effect  has  not  the  instinctive  naturalness 
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the  musical  value  demands.  Now  all  such  passages  as  these 
I have  mentioned  are  easy  on  my  player,  because  I rely  on 
quality  of  foot  pressure  alone  ; they  come  spontaneously  and 
naturally,  because  one  wills  them.  Though  my  touch  levers 
are  perfectly  graduated  from  full  to  closed,  I use  them  only  for 
values  in  subduing  an  accompaniment  to  a melody,  never 
relying  on  them  for  graduated  force  or  phrasing  or  sympathetic 
pressure  ; that  I am  sure  can  only  be  truly  got  by  foot  pressure 
alone,  and  that,  alas,  is  impossible  to  the  extent  I get  it  unless 
an  instrument  is  re-adjusted  as  I have  had  mine. 

I very  early  felt,  and  was  bored  by,  the  humdrum  evenness, 
the  dead  level  of  tone  only  possible  on  the  usual  player-piano, 
and  I had  to  find  a way  out  of  it  or  give  up  the  player.  But 
it  is  very  easily  overcome  by  the  simple  device  of  lightening 
the  spring  pressure  in  the  main  bellows.  The  result  of  this  too 
strong  spring  is  that  there  is  always  a too  large  amount  of  air 
constant  in  the  wind  chest,  below  which  foot  pressure  cannot 
get ; your  fj)  is  therefore  an  m/ unless  you  shut  off  power  by 
the  levers.  Just  over  the  top  of  the  pedals  you  will  see  a 
panel  that  is  screwed  in  ; imdo  this,  and  you  will  see  inside 
the  V-shaped  spring  or  springs  that  actuate  the  bellows. 
These  are  always  made  very  strong,  so  as  to  ensure  an  even 
pressure  on  the  pedals,  keeping  the  bellows  well  filled  ; they 
average  from  14lbs.  to  20lbs.,  and  this  it  is  that  gives  the 
mechanical  dead  level  effect  so  characteristic  of  ordinary 
player-piano  playing. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  as  we  rely  for  expression  with 
our  fingers  on  the  amount  of  force  we  make  them  put  out, 
so  we  ought  with  our  player-piano  to  rely  for  expression  on  the 
actual  quality  of  power  we  put  into  each  note  with  our  foot 
pressure ; but  that,  of  course,  is  not  possible  unless  there  is  a 
quick  exhaust  to  our  bellows.  If  we  can  keep  as  little  air  in 
them  as  we  like  (which  is  possible  if  we  use  a very  weak 
spring)  the  exhaust  is  so  quick  with  it  that  we  can  make  almost 
every  note  of  whatever  quality  we  like,  and  that  by  the  instinc- 
tive action  of  the  foot  on  the  pedals  ; this  makes  it  possible, 
even  easy,  to  get  an  actual  attack,  a positive  sense  of  human 
touch,  to  each  note  and  chord  ; a phrase  can  be  built  up  with 
any  degree  of  emotional  value,  rhythm  is  absolutely  under 
control,  while  the  attack  value  of  a sfz  or  a succession  of  / 
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chords  (each  with  its  own  perfect  attack,  not  a mere  con- 
tinuance of  the  wind  from  the  preceding  chord)  is  as  refreshing 
as  it  is  genuinely  musical. 

Many  pieces  are  in  this  way  playable  that  are  quite  impossible 
of  any  real  musical  rendering  with  a heavy  spring  in  use . Take 
the  Finale  to  Brahms’  Pianoforte  Sonata,  Op.  1,  mark  all  the 
sf^s  in  it  from  score  (when  shall  we  get  rolls  giving  all  the 
composer’s  expression  marks  ?),  and  see  how  impossible  it  is 
to  play  it  with  any  real  simulation  of  the  pianistic  effect  it 
was  written  for.  Or  again,  the  Finale  to  Schumann’s  Pianoforte 
Sonata,  Op.  14,  the  Prestissimo  Possible,  which  is  quite  unplay- 
able on  an  ordinary  player-piano  in  anything  like  proper  rhythm. 
Or  take  the  difficult  phrasing  in  Brahms’  Cayriecio,  Op.  116, 
No.  1,  or  his  Intermezzos,  Op.  119,  Nos.  1 and  3,  where  No.  1 is 
comparatively  easy,  and  No.  3 difficult  to  impossibility  on  the 
ordinary  player-piano  ; all  these,  however,  become  delightful 
in  their  spontaneity  when  played  by  means  of  a really  weak 
spring.  I may  say  that  I have  got  my  bellows  spring  power 
down  to  about  7lbs. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  this  is  a counsel  of 
perfection  ; none  but  the  trained  and  sensitive  musical  student 
or  player-pianist  should  have  recourse  to  it,  as  the  foot  pressure 
has  to  be  so  extremely  accurate  in  timing  ; but  it  becomes  the 
easiest  of  all  methods  with  practice,  as  the  foot  pressure  is  as 
instinctive  as  is  the  musical  conception  and  desire  that  gives 
rise  to  it,  and  it  is  fascinating  in  the  extreme  to  feel  the  instant 
answer  to  the  expressive  desire,  the  entire,  or  almost  entire, 
loss  of  that  irksome  feeling  that  there  is  a machine  between  us 
and  the  piano. 

Certainly  no  pianist  who  starts  a player-piano  should  learn 
or  use  any  other  method  ; his  progress  will  be  quicker  and  his 
playing  will  be  really  personal  from  the  start,  for  he  will  feel 
he  is  still  playing  his  piano,  not  merely  operating  and  thwarting 
a mechanical  player ; he  will  also  all  the  sooner  convince  his 
musical  friends  instead  of  torturing  them  and  himself. 

I have  given  many  recitals,  and  I am  always  asked  how  it 
is  I manage  to  get  such  intimacy  of  phrasing,  such  personality  | 
and  temperament  into  my  playing ; and  my  converts  to  the  j 
weak  spring  method  are  always  as  enthusiastic  as  myself  over 
it.  . . . 
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May  I suggest  a trial  of  this  method  to  the  writer  of  “ How 
to  Play  ” ? I think  he  will  then  revise  all  or  most  of  his  touch 
lever  instructions,  which  seem  to  me  the  very  acme  of 
mechanicalness. 

Our  contributor  “ E ” replies  Mr.  Evans  is  refreshingly  dogmatic, 
but  I would  remind  him  that  these  articles  “ How  to  Play  ” are  written 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  owners  of  all  kinds  of  pneumatic  player-pianos 
to  get  the  best  out  of  their  instruments  as  they  are.  The  instructions  are  not 
meant  to  apply  to  any  one  player-piano  in  particular.  On  many  points 
I cordially  disagree  with  Mr.  Evans.  I say  cordially  because  I realize  what 
an  enthusiast  he  must  be.  No,  I shall  not  alter  my  instructions  with  regard 
to  touch  devices,  and  I suggest  that  if  Mr.  Evans  takes  the  trouble  to 
acquire  this  particular  touch  device  technique,  he  wall  find  it  a great  help 
in  addition  to  his  delicate  blowing,  meanwhile  I will  try  the  71b.  springs. 
My  article  in  this  current  number  will  go  a long  way  in  explanation.  The 
whole  point  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  two  accents  each  of  different 
value  at  the  same  moment  without  flicking  out  the  secondary  accents  by 
means  of  the  touch  lever.  Of  course  I blush  to  say  so,  but  my  playing 
has  never  been  labelled  mechanical,  and  in  my  public  recitals  I play  from 
Bach  to  Debussy.  Quite  recently  one  of  my  audience  who  could  not  see 
the  keyboard  accused  me  of  playing  by  hand,  and  after  practically  accusing 
me  of  cheating,  would  not  stay  to  be  convinced  that  my  effects  were  got 
entirely  through  the  player  using  the  method  which  I advocate  in  my  articles. 
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DIE  ZEITGEIST. 

I. 

One  of  the  most  curious  developments  of  the  “ spirit  of 
the  age”  is  the  work  of  Alexander  Scriabin,  a Eussian  com- 
poser, new  in  every  sense  of  the  term — harmony,  melody, 
orchestration,  form,  and  avowed  spiritual  intention.  Music 
has  attempted  many  things,  especially  of  late,  when  French 
composers  translate  into  sound  the  most  vague  and  illusive 
of  the  ""  emotional  influences  of  nature,  and  when  German 
composers  tell  most  profoundly  philosophical  and  narrate 
most  curiously  satirical  stories*,  but  not  till  Scriabin  came 
into  his  own  kingdom  did  music  attempt  the  reflection  of  the 
rise  of  the  human  soul — indeed  of  cosmos  itself. 

Scriabin’s  “ Prometheus  ” (produced  at  Queen’s  Hall,  on 
February  1st)  reveals  to  us  the  composer’s  brooding  over  the 
mystery  of  the  rise  of  spiritual  life.  In  the  short  space 
of  twenty  minutes  he  unfolds,  by  orchestral  tone,  the  nature 
of  that  age-long  struggle.  The  dominating  theme  of  the  music 
— ^the  central  hit  motive — is  expressive  of  the  will  of  the  creative 
artist.  The  music  runs  a strange  course,  from  the  hideousness 
of  a formless  mental  chaos  to  the  superb  ecstacy  of  a know- 
ledge moulded  to  the  use  of  spiritual  beauty.  The  fluctuations 
of  feeling  known  to  each  man  and  woman  during  their  own 
individual  process  of  development — the  alternate  hope  and 
despair,  strength  and  weakness,  victory  and  apparent  defeat, 
the  spasmodic  sins,  whether  intentional  or  inadvertent — all 
these  must  have  been  equally  known  to  the  vast  universal 
entity  we  call  the  soul ; and  these  Scriabin  paints  for  us  in 
his  tone-poem.  His  task  was  new,  though  a natural  sequence 
to  what  has  gone  before  ; and  the  result  seems  strange  in  the 
extreme.  Yet  (and  this  it  is  which  proves  the  composer’s 
artistic  sincerity),  as  soon  as  his  object  is  known,  and  as  soon 
as  the  raison  d^etre  of  what  he  does  is  clear,  nearly  all  the 
strangeness  goes  out  of  his  movement,  and  what  strangeness 
remains  is  justified. 

The  work  was  played  twice  at  this  Queen’s  Hall  Concert. 
I listened  to  it  first  with  an  uninformed  mind,  ignorant  of  its 
‘‘  programme,”  and  with  no  more  than  the  normal  concen- 
tration demanded  of  an  ordinary  symphony  or  overture. 

* Debusy,  Uapree-midi  d'un  Faune  ; Strauss,  Aleo  sprach  Zarathuatra  and 

Till  EulenapiegeL 
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The  result  was  meaningless.  I listened  to  it  the  second  time 
(the  Beethoven  Violin  Concerto  having  intervened  between 
the  two  performances)  with  a fairly  full  knowledge  of  the 
“ programme  ” set  out  in  Mrs.  Bosa  Newmarch’s  analysis,  and 
a mind  fixed  upon  the  quoted  themes,  motives,  and  melodies. 
The  result  of  the  second  performance  to  me  was  a profound 
spiritual  agitation,  of  an  artistic  completeness  only  equalled 
by  my  recent  impressions  of  such  other  modern  works  as 
Strauss’s  “ Thus  spake  Zarathustra,”  Sibelius’  “ Fourth 
Symphony,”  Bantock’s  “ Atalanta  in  Calydon,”  and  Delius’ 
“ Sea -Drift.”  The  work  was  hissed  from  dark  corners,  and 
one  critic  (“  B.”  of  Musical  News)  was  moved  to  record  it  as 
a “ hellish  conglomeration  of  sounds,”  which  is  honest ; for, 
in  the  main,  the  critics  hedged  diabolically.  Some  few  dozens 
of  the  audience  responded  to  the  music,  prominent  amongst 
whom  was  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

Whatever  Scriabin  is  to  prove  in  the  matter  of  artistic 
finality,  he  is  obviously  sincere,  brave,  and  the  master  of 
his  material.  G. 


PERSONAL  OPINIONS. 

“Dominus”  writes: — “The  player-piano  will  probably 
effect  a transformation  with  regard  to  our  attitude  to  the 
early  Beethoven.  The  playing  of  a Beethoven  sonata  from 
the  first  movement  to  the  last  is  rather  a big  undertaking ; 
and  when  a pianist  sets  out  to  master  such  a comprehensive 
work,  he  naturally  selects  one  that  can  claim  a certain  modernity 
and  the  value  of  a finished  expression  of  mature  thought. 
The  sonatas  that  came  from  the  first  years  of  Beethoven’s 
mastership  have  been  neglected,  until  probably  no  sonata 
before  the  Op.  26* *  is  in  public  use  to-day — and,  indeed,  until 
even  in  private  use  the  Appassionata  and  the  Waldstein  are 
murdered  preferably  to  the  Op.  13  (the  PatJietique)  or 
the  Op.  10,  No.  3.  The  player-piano  may  change 
all  this.  The  player  - pianist  who  can  perform  the 
Appassionata,  a work  that  normally  demands  great 
skill  and  experience,  will  be  able  to  play  also  the  earlier 
works,  and  this  with  but  little  preliminary  practice  ; and  the 
charm,  clarity,  and  exquisite  balance  of  the  sonatas  I. -XI.,  so 
well  revealed  by  the  player-piano  will  not  improbably  bring 
about  a radical  change  in  the  views  held  generally  upon  the 

subject  of  Beethoven’s  earlier  music/^ 

* The  Soneta  containing  tho  Funeral  March. 
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POPULAR  MUSIC. 

I. 

It  may  be  well  to  define  here  what  is  implied  in  the  term 
‘‘  popular.” 

Music,  in  the  main,  exists  in  three  divisions  : (a)  of  art, 

(h)  of  the  “ folk,”  and  (c)  of  what  is  best  referred  to  as  of  the 
metier. 

The  latter  is  valueless.  It  is  the  product  of  Academics 
(i.e.,  men  of  skilled  technique  and  cultured  minds),  often 
scholarly,  generally  “elegant”  and  “refined,”  but  always 
unimaginative  and  consequently  uninspired.  In  poetry, 

Samuel  Rogers  might  be  held  representative  of  the  art  of  the 
metier.  The  former  {a)  is  the  true  music.  It  is  that  which 
comes  into  being  in  response  to  irresistible  spiritual  impulses, 
as  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  Shelley. 

The  second  division  (b)  is  the  simple  type  of  music  which 
(though  as  artistically  true  as  the  former)  is  essential  “ art”- 
less.  It  comprises  songs  and  dances  of  a class  without  exact 
parallel  in  independent  poetry,  but  similar  in  one  aspect  to  the 
poem,  “ I wish  I were  where  Helen  lies.” 

Popular  music  is  a compound  of  the  simpler  elements  of 
art-music  and  folk-music.  It  is  written  as  deliberately  as  the 
one,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  unstudied  spontaneity  of 
the  other.  It  is  generally  ephemeral,  and  fills  the  functions 
of  public  band  performances,  impromptu  concerts  in  the 
home,  etc.,  and  also  such  further  practical  purposes  as  dancing 
and  marching.  It  is  akin  to  poetry  “ written  for  recitation.” 

Popular  music  therefore  does  not  embrace  those  examples 
of  art-music  which,  from  one  cause  or  another,  have  become 
widely  popular  (as  “Elijah”  and  “The  Messiah,”  or  the 
“1812  Overture”),  nor  those  examples  of  folk-music  which 
(as  the  “Sailor’s  Hornpipe,”  and  “Cornin’  thro’  the  Rye”) 
are  famous  both  in  use  and  tradition. 

Popular  songs  generally  die  out  in  the  interval  between 
one  pantomime  season  and  the  next,  as  the  “ Beautiful  Garden 
of  Roses  ” of  1910-11,  or  (to  go  back  further)  the  “I’ll  be  your 
Sweetheart”  of  1899-1900.  Sometimes,  for  one  reason  or 
another  (generally  a particularly  smart  catch-phrase  in  the  m 
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text  or  a genuinely  striking  turn  in  the  melody — or  again  from 
association  with  some  unusual  personality),  a song  will  send 
echoes  across  several  generations.  Most  people  know  by 
name  “ Champagne  Charlie,”  “ Hi-tiddily-hi-ti,”  Get  your 
hair  cut,”  and  “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,”  the  youngest  of 
which  is  turned  twenty-one. 

Instrumental  music  of  this  class  has  the  same  varied  term 
of  existence.  The  Viennese  waltzes  of  Johann  Strauss  may  last 
another  half-century  and  be  then  as  fresh  as  ever.  In  the 
Shadows  is  already  a little  fasse ; and  despite  the  beauty  of 
its  melody,  the  piece  may  probably  go  out  altogether  by  1915. 

As  is  the  case  with  popular  songs,  some  dozen  or  so  piano - 
pieces  of  the  same  class  have  lasted  for  two  or  three  generations, 
The  advent  of  the  player-piano  seems  to  have  increased  the 
prospects  of  their  perpetuity ; for,  according  to  library 
statistics,  some  of  the  “ safest  ” numbers  are  of  the  nature  of 
“ The  Maiden’s  Prayer,”  “ The  Battle  March  of  Delhi,”  and 
the  “Stephanie  Gavotte.” 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  in  such  music  is  none  of  the 
vulgarity  which  invariably  destroys  “popular”  art. 

It  is  proposed  to  give,  in  this  department  of  the  Piano- 
Player  Review,  particulars  of  all  classes  of  popular  music, 
particularly  of  the  ephemeral  class  issued  month  by  month 
by  the  circulating  libraries.  The  three  pieces  that  follow 
represent  three  types  of  popular  music.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  player-pianist,  they  are  of  graded  difficulty  and 
importance,  the  third  summing  up  and  embracing  the 
characteristics  of  the  first  and  second. 

(a)  Sousa,  Washington  Post  March  (Broadwood,  S 3224 ; 

Perforated  Music  Co.,  X 102  ; Pianola,  8336.) 

Of  its  class,  this  march  is  a work  of  art,  well-balanced,  in 
perfect  proportion,  consistent,  yet  well-varied.  It  flows  along 
in  true  march  manner,  and  in  a spirit  of  easy  geniality.  It  is 
not  brilliant,  nor  is  it  heavy.  It  must  therefore  move  in  steady 
time  {moderato  is  the  musical  term),  with  a full  tone  on  light 
pressure. 

The  player  may  adopt  a steady  four-beat  rhythm,  as 
though  marching.  Practically,  there  is  no  need  throughout 
the  whole  piece  for  him  to  break  his  uniform  march-pedalling, 
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nor  to  touch  tempo  levers,  touch -buttons,  or  sustaining-pedal. 
The  accompanimenta  chords  will  soften  automatically  as 
explained  on  page  303,  section  (f). 

One  or  two  features  of  the  music  may  be  commented  upon. 
(1)  The  march  proper  is  preceded  by  a brief  introduction. 
The  bass-notes  of  the  march  are  the  short,  detached  notes  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  roll.  Each  of  these  notes  represents  a 
half-bar.  After  the  5th  of  these  bass-notes  has  sounded  (that 
is,  at  the  5th  half-bar)  an  inner  melody  suddenly  appears  in 
the  music.  This  is  sustained  for  four  or  five  half -bars.  It 
then  falls  out,  but  reappears  in  due  course  at  different  points 
in  the  piece.  The  player  should  listen  carefully  to  these 
inner  melody  notes,  and  try  to  imagine  them  singing  out  to 
him.  (2)  The  middle  part  of  the  march  commences  exactly 
one-third  the  way  through  the  roll,  at  a sudden  softening  of 
the  tone  and  a change  of  key.  There  is  no  need  here  to  alter 
the  order  of  the  pedalling.  At  the  15th  half-bar*,  however 
(^.e.,  at  the  15th  of  the  short  bass-notes),  a little  detached 
figure  suddenly  appears  in  the  bass.  This  consists  of  four 
notes.  The  last  of  these  four  notes  is  very  short ; but  to  make 
it  effective,  and  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  music,  it  must 
be  rather  sharply  accented.  This  must  be  done  by  adopting 
a swift,  almost  spasmodic,  pedal  beat  on  the  instant  the  note 
is  due  to  sound.  Fifteen  half-bars  later,  the  little  figure 
appears  again.  (This  point  in  the  music  is  the  close  of  the 
middle  section.)  The  figure  is  repeated  six  times,  in  bass 
and  treble  alternately,  the  passage  leading  up  into  the  little 
climax  that  acts  as  transition  into  the  repeat  of  the  first  part 
of  the  march.  (A  march  consists  of  (1)  a first  section,  (2)  a 
second  (or,  middle)  section,  and  (3)  a repeat  of  the  first  section : 
this  is  called  “ternary”  form.)  The  same  sharp  accentua- 
tion of  the  fourth  note  must  be  made  in  each  case.  (3)  The 
player’s  sense  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  musical  sound  will  enable 
him  to  vary  the  volume  of  tone  by  instinct,  but  this  piece 
does  not  require  any  violent  contrasts  oi  forte  and  fiano, 

(b)  Badarczevska,  Maiden'’ s Prayer  (Broadwood,  S1476, 
Perforated  Music  Co.,  X 1019;  Pianola,  4495). 

The  idea  of  this  well-known  pianoforte  piece  (the  popu- 


*Le.,  the  16th  half-bar  of  the  middle  section. 
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larity  of  which  has  made  its  name  proverbial  in  musical  circles) 
is  the  same  as  a march — four  beats  or  pulses  to  each  bar — but 
it  does  not  require  playing  with  the  rhythmic  accentuation 
of  a march.  The  movement  bar  by  bar  in  the  first  and  third 
sections  consists  of  a bass-note  followed  by  three  accompani- 
mental  chords.  The  player  can  therefore  pedal  freely,  pro- 
vided always  that  he  bring  in  a blow  of  the  pedal  on  the 
occurrence  of  each  bass-note.  If  four  beats  in  a bar  are  used, 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  must  be  short  and  light. 

In  the  middle  section,  the  melody  is  in  the  tenor,  and  must 
be  made  to  sing  out  with  a rich  tone,  in  contrast  with  the 
delicate  and  rather  brilliant  tone  of  the  treble  melody  of  the 
other  sections. 

The  Maiden^  s Prayer  calls  for  the  employment  of  the 
touch-buttons.  In  the  first  and  third  sections,  the  bass- 
button  may  be  pressed  over  throughout.  In  the  middle 
section,  the  treble-button  must  be  used.  Certain  of  the 
melody-notes  run  higher  than  the  central  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  range  of  the  individual  buttons  : these  must  be 
thrown  into  prominence  in  the  manner  indicated  on  page 
245  of  the  February  issue  of  the  Review. 

^ The  sustaining-pedal  must  be  used  throughout  each  bar 
of  the  first  and  third  sections,  except  when  two  bass -notes 
occur.  In  these  cases,  there  is  a change  of  harmony  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  the  sustaining-pedal  twice.  The 
sustaining-pedal  should  not  be  used  in  the  middle  section. 

The  player  will  observe  that  this  piece  opens  with  an 
introduction. 

(c)  Wachs,  Ga^ricante  Marche  (Perforated  Music  Co., 
X 2425  ; Pianola,  L 2031 ; Angelus,  42147). 

This  march  is  of  a more  elaborate  character  than  the 
Washington  Post.  The  latter  is  a practical  band-march,  the 
present  an  elegant  ‘‘drawing-room”  piece.  It  is  more 
animated,  and  so  calls  for  a more  vigorously  “ nervous  ” 
system  of  pedalling ; it  is  more  orchestral  in  spirit ; and  so 
demands  a more  active  exercise  of  the  player’s  imagination. 

After  the  introduction,  the  first  part  of  Capricante  opens 
with  a clear  march  rhythm.  In  a moment,  however,  when 
the  melody  passes  into  the  bass,  the  rhythm  seems  to  fall 
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away  from  the  normal  order  of  beats.  This  is  merely  a simple 
example  of  syncopation  (see  page  298,  section  2),  and  the 
player  who  grasps  the  main  flow  of  the  sound  will  not  lose 
himself  here. 

The  close  of  the  first  section  is  marked  by  a short  pause 
in  the  movement. 

When  the  second  (middle,  or  “ trio  ”)  section  commences, 
it  is  in  slower  time.  As  the  music  here  is  more  fanciful,  so 
the  playing  must  be  more  delicately  brilliant.  There  is  no 
need  to  feel  the  march  rhythm  here,  as  the  passage  is  a sort  of 
intermezzo  (in  musical  parlance,  an  allegretto  grazioso) . There 
are  two  points  in  this  middle  section  where  the  time  is  held 
up  for  a moment. 

The  final  close  of  the  composition  is  very  animated,  and 
requires  a swinging  increase  in  the  time. 

Capricante  can  be  converted  into  a study  for  refined 
playing,  as  it  contains  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  lighter  pianoforte -style.  In  the  beginning,  the  player 
can  touch  the  sustaining-pedal  at  the  first  beat  of  each  bar 
throughout  the  piece.  He  can  then  (especially  in  the  middle 
section)  make  artistic  use  of  the  touch-buttons,  and  finally 
of  the  tempo-lever. 

The  music  must  be  played  with  considerable  contrasts, 
and  in  a mood  which  reflects  the  lighter  artistic  spirit  of  Paris 
a generation  ago. 

S. 
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CHILDREN’S  MUSIC.* 

I. 

I want  all  the  children  who  amuse  themselves  at  the  player- 
piano  which  happens  to  be  in  their  house  to  learn  the  follow- 
ing four  pieces.  If  they  do,  they  will  find  ten  times  as  much 
amusement  as  they  will  if  they  don’t — which  is  a curious 
sentence,  but  quite  clear  of  meaning. 

{a)  Paur,  La  Cascade  (Broadwood,  S 356  ; Perforated 
Music  Co.,  X 1662;  Pianola,  8579;  Angelus,  89431). 

“La  Cascade”  means  “the  waterfall”  ; but  you  could 
really  call  this  piece  “ the  song  of  the  river.”  The  music  is 
in  two  halves,  in  the  way  Wordsworth’s  “ Hart-Leap  Well” 
(which  you  read  at  school)  is  in  two  parts,  with  the  difference 
that  the  second  half  of  La  Cascade  is  the  same  as  the  first, 
only  decorated  a little. 

The  music  starts  off  with  a prettily  swinging  melody,  to  a 
sort  of  vamped  accompaniment . Y ou  will  find  that  you  can  play 
the  whole  of  the  piece  with  a regular  1 2 3 4 throughout.  You 
must,  however,  be  careful  to  make  your  pedal-beat  heavier 
for  the  melody  notes  and  lighter  for  the  chords  that  come  in 
between. 

You  can  easily  tell  when  you  get  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half,  because  the  music  suddenly  begins  to  ripple  in 
the  top  part  of  the  piano.  For  a moment,  this  ripple  appears 
by  itself  ; but  very  soon  the  original  melody  comes  in  again, 
just  under  the  ripple,  and  with  some  short  bass-notes  for  the 
lower  accompaniment.  (These  bass-notes  are  of  the  sort  we 
call  “pizzicato”  in  violin  music.) 

And  so  the  music  goes  on  to  its  end. 

When  you  know  the  music  of  La  Cascade,  you  ought  to 
try  to  read  a little  story  into  it.  For  instance,  if  we  call  it 
“ the  song  of  the  river,”  we  can  say  the  first  half  is  the  melody 
imagined  by  a man  who  is  drawing  near  across  the  country  to  a 

* The  prime  essentials  in  children’s  music  arc:  (1),  An  entire  absence  of 
rhythmic  complexity,  novelty  of  melody,  and  strangeness  of  form  ; (2)  A not  over- 
crowded score  ; (■^)  A general  characteristic  in  the  piece  which  makes  it  as 
assimilable  as  a March  or  a Waltz  ; and  (4)  nothing  in  the  introduction  that  shall 
liinder  the  nature  of  the  piece  from  being  at  once  revealed  to  the  child’s  mind. 
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little  waterfall,  for  the  music  sways  along  just  like  a boat 
would  on  a river. 

Then  the  waterfall  suddenly  opens  out  to  his  view,  and  the 
song  of  the  river  combines  itself  with  the  actual  sound  of  the 
water.  This  is  where  the  ripples  appear  in  the  music. 

You  can  actually  imagine  the  man  falling  asleep  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  losing  consciousness  of  the  sound ; 
for  the  music  itself  ripples  away  in  the  end  into  perfect  silence. 

(b)  Sailor^ s Hornpipe  (Broadwood,  047  ; Pianola,  8185). 

When  you  hear  the  sailor’s  hornpipe,  you  can  let  your 
minds  go  back  a hundred  years  to  the  days  of  Nelson — even 
further  back  than  that,  and  picture  to  yourself  a pig-tailed 
sailor  dancing  alone  on  deck  in  a circle  of  other  sailors. 

There  have  been  horn-pipe  dances  in  England  since  the  days 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  and  for  five  hundred  years 
hornpipes  were  famous  country -dances.  Shakespeare  saw 
plenty  of  them  danced,  especially  in  the  festivities  round  the 
maypole  on  May  Day.  But  somewhere  about  1750,  the  horn- 
pipe became  a popular  step-dance  at  theatres,  generally  as 
a sort  of  relief  turn  between  the  acts  of  the  plays  ; and  from 
that  use  the  dance  passed  into  the  hands  (or  feet,  rather)  of 
sailors. 

When  you  play  a hornpipe,  you  must  do  it  with  plenty  of 
spirit,  and  with  a good  vigorous  tap4ap-tap  on  the  three 
chords  that  come  so  often  at  the  end  of  the  lines.  (Music, 
like  poetry,  is  made  up  of  successive  lines,  though,  of  course, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  just  where  the  lines  end,  except  in 
dance-pieces  like  the  hornpipe.) 

This  tap-tap4ap  does  not  mean  that  you  must  “ bang 
out”  the  music.  Indeed,  the  hornpipe  is  a light  and  nimble 
dance,  and  its  music  must  follow  suit.  You  will  notice  that 
after  the  tap-tap-tap  at  the  end  of  the  lines  is  a beat  where 
nothing  is  heard  in  the  bass  : this  is  because  of  the  light  and 
nimble  character  of  the  dancing. 

You  need  give  no  special  thought  to  how  you  pedal  the 
hornippe.  You  could  count  1 2 3 4 if  you  wanted  to  ; but 
if  you  can’t  pedal  such  a piece  of  music  by  instinct,  you  ought 
not  to  try  to  do  anything  more  rhythmic  than  having  a hot 
bath  or  shelling  peas  ! 
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(c)  The  Old  Hundredth  (Broadwood,  87925  ; Perforated 
Music  Co.,  0 46  ; Pianola,  7507.) 

When  you  play  a piece  of  music  like  this,  which  is  made 
up  of  chords,  you  must  act  as  if  you  were  playing  an  organ — 
that  is,  with  full  rich  tone  and  very  broad  effects.  In  the  case 
of  the  “ Old  100th,”  you  must  pedal  well  in  order  to  keep  the 
roll  moving  steadily — in  many  instruments  you  may  need 
two  pedal-beats  for  each  chord,  even  though  the  second  of  the 
pedal-beats  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  chord,  and  so  makes 
no  notes  sound  afresh. 

This  is  a famous  hymn-tune.  It  goes  back  to  1551,  and  it 
has  been  connected  with  the  hundredth  Psalm  since  1561  All 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell  ”).  If  you  want  another  hymn- 
tune  of  different  character,  you  can  play  “ Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers  ” (Broadwood,  87945  ; Perforated  Music  Co.,  X478  ; 
Pianola,  7509). 

This  jolly  tune  was  written  forty  years  or  so  ago  by  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  the  composer  of  the  Savoy  operas.  It  is  a 
good,  solid  piece  of  music,  almost  like  a band-march.  You 
can  practise  “ Onward,  Christian  Soldiers”  for  as  loud  as  is 
possible  on  your  piano  without  getting  a bad,  harsh  tone. 

Imagine  you  are  playing  it  for  a huge  procession  round  the 
church. 

{d)  Lange,  Bonnie  Dundee — Variations  (Broadwood, 

S 288;  Pianola,  8649;  Angelus,  88256).;] 

Here  is  a work  that  you  will  be  able  to  play  only  by  a little 
experience,  and  by  a careful  use  of  the  tempo-lever  or  button. 
The  music  is  made  up  of  a melody  repeated  time  after  time  in 
“ variation,”  as  we  call  it  in  music  ; that  is,  the  melody,  each 
time  it  is  played,  is  arranged  a little  differently,  so  that  there 
is  no  monotony,  but  really  a continual  increase  of  pleasure 
in  this  repeating  of  the  same  melody. 

When  I was  a boy,  I used  to  sing  at  school  a song  to  the 
tune  of  “ Bonnie  Dundee.”  The  words  started  like  this — 
One  morning  as  little  Dame  Trot  with  her  broom 
Was  sweeping  out  softly  her  little  bed-room. 

When  turning  her  little  grey  eyes  to  the  ground 
In  a sly  little  corner  a penny  she  found. 

And  went  on  to  tell  how  the  little  dame  ran  to  market,  and 
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bought  a little  pig,  and  had  a sty  built  for  it  by  little  John 
Dobbin. 

As  there  were  no  player-pianos  in  those  days,  I got  no 
further  with  this  music  than  Dame  Trot.  But  you,  if  you  will 
attend  to  what  I advise  in  the  next  paragraphs,  will  know  as 
much  about  it  as  Gustave  Lange  did,  the  German  musician 
who  wrote  these  pretty  variations. 

You  must  get  over  the  introduction  quietly,  and  stop  the 
roll  by  means  of  the  tempo-lever  at  the  last  chord  (marked 
with  a pause  ^,) 

When  you  play  ‘‘Bonnie  Dundee”  you  can  stop  the  roll 
in  this  fashion  at  every  16th  bar.  I will  tell  you  how  to 
find  out  each  of  these  “ 16th  bars.” 

As  you  play  the  melody,  you  will  find  that  it  has  some 
good  booming  bass-notes.  If  you  count  these  while  the  music 
rolls  along,  you  will  find  that  when  you  get  to  the  16th,  you 
can  come  to  a full  stop.  It  is  the  same  all  through  the  piece. 
Every  16th  bass-note  represents  the  same  close,  at  which  you 
will  find  it  very  beautiful  to  stop  completely  for  a moment. 

And  not  only  is  there  a stop  at  every  16th  bar.  There  is 
a possibility  of  one  also  at  the  central  bar  between  every  1st 
and  16th  ; but  not  so  complete  a one,  however.  All  you  could 
stop  for  at  the  eighth  bar  is  the  equivalent  of  a comma  ; and 
I would  advise  you  not  to  attempt  any  interference  with  the 
time  at  those  points. 

So  what  you  have  in  the  “ Bonnie  Dundee  ” melody  is  a 
phrase  of  16  bass-notes,  or  bars,  with  a ‘‘full  stop”  at  the 
16th  and  a comma  at  the  8th,  just  as  in  these  two  lines  of 
poetry — 

As  I came  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye  should  I see, 

But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  hazel-tree , 

If  you  number  each  of  these  sentences  you  will  find  that 
there  are  in  all  seven.  Don’t  forget  you  must  get  past  the 
introduction  before  you  start  to  count  up.  This  means  that 
there  are  seven  variations.  Nos.  1 and  2 of  the  Bonnie  Dundee's 
are  quite  easy  to  understand.  No. 3 is  not  quite  so  regular  in  the 
bass,  and  the  fourth  bass-note  is  absent  altogether,  owing  to  a 
little  flourish  filling  the  music  for  two  bars.  But  No.  4 is  quite 
clear  again . No . 5 has  the  same  omission  of  the  bass-note  in  the 
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4th  bar  as  No . 3 had . No . 6 moves  more  quickly,  but  it  is  just  as 
clear  as  the  others.  No.  7 is  slower,  and  there  is  here  a sudden 
development  in  the  music  that  you  must  look  at  separately. 

In  this  last  variation,  between  the  12th  and  13th  bass  notes, 
the  music  suddenly  becomes  more  abrupt  and  brilliant ; and 
you  get,  instead  of  the  remaining  4 bars  you  expect,  an  exten- 
sion in  different  time  to  no  less  than  14  bars. 

This  is  what  musicians  call  the  “ coda,”  or  “ tail-piece,”  a 
passage  generally  added  to  a composition  to  make  a strong 
finish . 

In  order  to  understand  this  part  of  the  music,  put  the 
tempo  to  slow,  and  pedal  firmly,  counting  not  1 2 3 4,  etc., 
for  the  bars,  but  12  3 for  the  heats.  When  you  have  thus 
made  yourself  feel  the  balance  of  the  music  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  tack  the  Coda  on  to  the  rest  of  the  music.  And  then 
you  will  have  at  your  toe-tips  a very  pretty  piece  of  music. 
I hope  you  will  enjoy  it,  each  and  all. 

S. 
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MUSIC  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Our  readers  may  find  interest  in  an  extract  from  the  Filson  Young 
English  Review  article  referred  to  in  our  last  issue  : — “ . . . the  sellers 

of  mechanical  player-pianos  tell  us  that  the  years  spent  in  musical  study 
are  no  longer  necessary,  that  all  the  charm,  all  the  wonder,  and  all  the 
cultivation  of  music  are  open  to  anyone,  however  ignorant,  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  shillings  and  a succession  of  monthly  payments  (1). 

“There  never  was  a greater  lie  uttered.  The  ignoramus  may  put  the 
roll  of  a Beethoven  sonata  on  his  player-piano,  turn  the  necessary  cranks 
and  adjust  the  necessary  levers,  and  succeed  in  producing — what  ? At 
the  best  an  amazingly  clever  and  life-like  caricature  of  a musical  perform- 
ance— at  the  worst  a hideous  travesty  and  debasement  of  the  noblest 
artistic  creations  of  mankind  (2). 

“ Depend  upon  it,  it  is  by  labour  and  study,  and  by  them  alone,  that  we 
attain  to  any  real  achievement  or  high  artistic  enjoyment ; and  this 
mechanical  substitution,  this  effort  to  get  results  ivithout  any  expenditure  of 
time  or  trouble  on  the  process,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  futile 
things  which  our  time  has  brought  forth  (3). 

“ Let  us  deal  with  these  mechanical  inventions  once  and  for  all,  and  then 
dismiss  them  from  our  thoughts.  Let  us  admit  all  their  marvellousness 
and  their  possibility,  in  the  hands  of  an  artistic  manipulator,  for  illusion 
and  deception.  The  more  mechanically  perfect  they  seem  to  be,  the  more 
hateful  they  should  be  to  us,  and  the  more  strenuously  we  should  set  our 
faces  against  any  tolerance  of  them  or  traffic  with  them.  For  music  from 
beginning  to  end,  from  its  inception  in  the  brain  or  impulse  in  the  heart,  to  its 
utterance  by  voice  or  instrument,  is  a thing  of  human  feeling,  human  touch, 
human  effort  (4). 

“ If  we  use  purely  mechanical  means  of  locomotion  and  movement,  we  soon 
lose  the  use  of  our  arms  and  legs  ; and  so  in  music  the  cultivation  of  artificial 
and  mechanical  processes  will  merely  mean  the  neglect  and  atrophy  of  our 
natural  powers ; in  a word,  cultivation  of  mechanical  means  of  musical 
performance  must  surely  mean  the  ultimate  loss  of  power  to  invent  music, 
loss  of  power  to  produce  it,  and  loss  of  power  to  enjoy  it”  (5). 

♦ * * ♦ * 

We  offer  a few  comments  : 

(1)  It  is  not  often  that  ingenious  advertisements  find  such  ingenuous 
readers  as  Mr.  Filson  Young,  who  evidently  accepts,  as  restrained  expressions 
of  artistic  opinions,  the  commercial  methods  of  a highly  competitive  business. 
Our  readers  know  that  the  technique  of  player-pianism,  however,  is  not  to 

be  found  in  public  sales  advertisements. 

(2)  What  happens  when  the  player  is,  not  an  “ ignoramus,”  but  a 
cultured  musician,  devoting  some  five  himdred  hours  to  the  mastery  of 
the  instrument  and  some  twenty-four  hours  to  the  special  study  of  the 
sonata  ? 

(3)  So  it  is  to  us  ; but  we  always  have  the  joy  of  noting  the  utter  failure 
of  any  player-pianist  who  tries  to  get  results  without  time  or  trouble. 
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(4)  This  definition  is  excellent.  We  have  heard  organ-playing,  piano- 
playing,  violin-playing,  orchestral-playing,  solo-singing,  and  choral-singing 
which,  in  these  terms,  were  “ music.”  But  we  have  also  heard  organ-play- 
ing, piano-playing,  violin-playing,  orchestral-playing,  solo-singing,  and 
choral-singing  which,  from  their  dry  soullessness,  w'ere  not  (according  to  the 
definition)  music  at  all.  We  have  heard  player-piano  performances  of  the 
two  kinds.  Our  contention  is,  that  just  as  no  instances  of  “ mechanical  ” 
reading  justify  the  condemnation  of  the  organ,  violin,  etc.,  so  no  instances 
of  “ mechanical  ” reading  justify  the  condemnation  of  the  player-piano. 
We  judge  people  in  the  end  by  the  good  they  have  done,  not  the  bad — at 
least,  we  ought  to. 

(5)  We  commented  upon  this  in  our  last  issue.  (See  footnote  to  p.  259.) 

Hi  % H:  H: 

We  venture  to  set  against  Mr.  Young’s  deductions  the  following  facts. 
The  quotation  is  from  The  Times  : — 

“ In  a certain  public  school  there  is  a player-piano  with  a number  of 
rolls  of  music  of  a high  class  ; and  an  experiment  was  determined  upon  with 
a class  of  boys  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  ‘ against  ’ classical  music.  The 
Third  Symphony  of  Brahms  was  chosen  ; and  this  was  continually  and 
repeatedly  played  over,  with  terse  comments,  until  it  was  practically  known 
by  heart  to  the  whole  class.  With  almost  all  it  became  ‘ my  favourite 
piece,’  and  most  of  the  listeners  have  made  endeavours  to  hear  the  work 
performed  at  an  orchestral  concert.  It  is  a reflection  on  English  concert 
programmes  that  so  few  of  the  boys  have  been  successful  in  their  quest. 
It  is  perhaps  an  open  question  whether  a dozen  professional  musicians  in 
the  British  Isles  have  so  often  heard,  or  become  so  familiar  with,  this  sym- 
phony of  Brahms  as,  thanks  to  the  mechanical  player,  has  this  handful  of 
fortunate  school-boys.  In  another  school  the  same  experiment  has  been 
carried  out,  and  the  same  popularising  results  have  been  obtained,  with 
Beethoven’s  ‘ Coriolan  ’ Overture.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate 
the  possibilities  of  this  development.  Formerly  a non-performer  heard, 
at  rare  intervals  and  with  breathless  bewilderment,  a great  work  rushing 
rapidly  into  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other : now  we  see  a mechanical 
instrument,  with  a roll  of  paper  at  one  end  and,  if  you  like,  a duffer*  at  the 
other,  producing  adequately,  however  imperfectly,  a great  man’s  ideas, 
and  producing  them  under  conditions  which  allow  of  the  whole,  or  any 
section,  being  repeated  as  often  as  the  operator  chooses.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  always  that,  with  one  work  of  this  class  once  made  familiar, 
then  the  Rubicon  is  crossed  ; for,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  said,  ‘ Every 
now  and  then  the  mind  is  stretched  hy  a new  idea  or  sensation^  and  never  returns 
to  its  former  dimensions.^  ” 

***** 

Mr.  J.  Swinburne,  writing  in  The  Musical  Standard^  remarks : — 

“ Is  it  not  possible  that  the  player-piano  may  affect  music  more  than 
all  the  modern  composers  rolled  together  ? For  about  two  hundred 
years  pure  instrumental  music  has  been  contaminated  with  finger  dexterity. 

♦That  is,  Mr.  Young’a  “ ignoramus.”— P.P.R. 
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Practically  all  music  for  solo  instruments  is  tarred  with  this  brush.  To 
the  ordinary  person  music  and  rapidity  of  playing  on  the  piano  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.*  The  player-piano  by  being  able  to  execute  any  thing 
may  reduce  execution  to  its  real  place  as  a mere  incident,  and  no  longer  even 
a necessary  incident.  Imagine  how  different  piano,  fiddle  and  organ  music 
would  have  been  if  the  composer  never  had  to  make  it  difficult,  but  had 
devoted  himself  purely  to  making  it  good.’"’ 

^ 

An  objection,  apparently  valid,  but  seen  on  investigation  to  be  worth- 
less, is  brought  out  en  passant  in  The  Music  Student,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Codes, 
music-critic  of  The  Times.  The  objection  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing sentence  : — “ Suppose  at  the  beginning  of  the  romantic  movement, 
a player-piano  had  at  once,  without  the  struggle  for  development  and 
expression,  placed  all  the  resources  of  modern  piano  technique  at  the  disposal 
of  musicians.  In  such  a case,  we  should  not  have  had  the  etudes  of  Chopin, 
etc.’’ 

sic  ^ Hi  sK 

We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how,  if  a player-piano  had  existed 
before  Chopin,  and  had  “ placed  all  the  resources  of  modern  technique  ” at 
our  disposal,  we  should  have  been  without  the  “ etudes  of  Chopin,  etc.,” 
since  these  etudes  form  part  of  the  “ resources  of  modern  technique,”  and 
the  imagined  player-piano,  by  placing  these  resources  at  our  disposal,  would 
have  given  us  the  etudes,  along  with  everything  else  of  a similar  character 
and  value. 

There  is  a half-Browningesque  extension  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  for 
which  we  apologise,  but  excuse  ourselves  on  the  plea  of  illusiveness  in  the 
opposing  idea.  The  apparently  valid  force  of  Mr.  Colles’s  objection  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  player-piano  ends  the  piano.  But,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  here  on  several  occasions,  it  does  not.  Pianoforte  technique 
was  established  by  Chopins  and  Liszts  ; it  is  being  continued  by  Godowskis 
and  Hambourgs,  and  by  innumerable  other  pianists  horn — some  men  and 
women  being  pianists  by  inevitable  force  of  nature.  The  “ player  ” will  not 
affect  them.  It  may,  however,  affect  the  pianists  made  ; but  is  that  a bad 
prospect  ? A manufactured  artist  is  as  bad  as  manufactured  art. 

H:  ^ ^ 

A point  of  great  interest  to  musicians  has  just  been  settled  (or,  rather, 
glossed  over)  in  Wales.  The  directors  of  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod, 
Abergavenny,  appointed  Professor  Granville  Bantock  adjudicator.  The 
latter,  when  he  discovered  the  class  of  music  set  out  for  use  in  the  choral 
competitions,  drew  the  attention  of  the  directors  to  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  such  music  for  such  purposes  was  not  calculated  to  enhance  the  dignity 
either  of  the  function  or  of  the  country,  while  he  himself,  as  a public  musician, 
could  not  countenance  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  compelled  by  the 

*Thi8  is  very  true.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a pianist  who  plays  slow 
chordal  music  upon  the  piano  is  mistaken  for  an  organist ; the  corollary  of  this  one 
error  being  that  other  error,  which  accepts  an  absence  of  speed  as  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  organ. — Ed.  P.P.R. 
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music.  (Parallel  cases  would  be  the  setting  of  Sir  H.  Beerbohm  Tree  to  judge 
the  relative  abilities  of  adult  actors  and  actresses  with  such  test-pieces  as 
“ The  Collier’s  Dying  Child,”  or — at  the  best — Tennyson’s  “ May-Queen  ” 
— or,  in  another  art,  J.  Byain  Shaw  to  judge  the  work  of  students  of  paint- 
ing from  copies  of  George  Cruikshank  ; the  only  adequate  test-pieces  in 
these  imagined  cases  being  of  the  level  of  “ Hamlet  ” or  of  the  “ Ecce  Ancilla 
Domini ! ” of  Rossetti.)  As  the  directors  could  see  no  deficiency  in  their 
musical  knowledge  and  artistic  outlook,  they  refused  to  change  their  plans. 
Professor  Bantock  thereupon  caused  something  of  a commotion  by  the 
vigorous  action  of  resigning  his  adjudicatorship.  Dr.  H.  Walford  Davies 
has  since  taken  up  the  post,  and  will  pass  judgment  upon  what  Professor 
Bantock  refused  to  touch.  Dr.  Davies  has,  however,  persuaded  the 
directors  to  augment  the  list  by  a new  department,  in  which  the  equivalent 
of  a Hamlet  speech  appears,  viz.,  a Bach  motet.  Fortunately  for  Wales, 
the  directors  of  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  do  not  represent  the  real 
musical  spirit  of  the  Principality. 

♦ :ic  Jj;  :!« 

Auguste  Van  Biene,  whose  name  stands  to  “ The  Broken  Melody  ” as 
Tom  Moore’s  does  to  “ The  harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  halls,”  who 
died  suddenly  on  January  23rd,  was  by  way  of  being  a distinctive  person- 
ality. He  was  large,  florid,  voluminous,  and  decidedly  visible  wherever 
he  happened  to  be — in  concert-room,  on  the  stage,  or  waiting  at  railway- 
stations.  He  gave  the  impression  of  being  an  entirely  sincere  man  and 
(within  the  limitations  of  his  gifts)  genuine  artist.  There  was  something 
warmly  emotional  in  his  temperament.  Certainly  (ignoring  the  weak 
sentimentality  of  the  basic  ideas  he  played  upon)  he  had  the  art  of  touching 
us  profoundly,  whether  with  his  cello  or  with  his  voice.  If  not  great,  he  was 
at  least  useful.  He  began  life  with  severe  struggles  against  poverty,  know- 
ing what  it  is  to  play  cold  and  hungry  in  the  streets  : he  ended  life  with 
persistent  struggles  against  failing  powers,  appearing  for  finale  in  a poor, 
thread-bare,  useless  musical-hall  sketch.  His  loss  does  not  disturb  the 
balance  of  things  artistic ; yet  he  has  left  empty  a niche  no  one  else  can 
exactly  fill,  which  is  a curious  thought,  and  one  not  to  be  applied  to  many 
of  his  contemporaries  and  confreres. 

Another  death  of  similar  character  to  Van  Biene’s  is  that  recorded  of 
J.  W.  Turner,  the  English  operatic  singer  and  impressario  of  the  last  century — 

“ . . . one  of  such 

In  England  as  did  little  or  did  muchy 
But,  doing,  had  their  day  oncel^^ 

He  died  on  January  17th.  As  with  Van  Biene,  so  with  Turner,  the  heart- 
strings set  vibrating  responded  to  the  simpler  emotions.  Turner  did  not 
wander  far  from  “ Let  me  like  a soldier  fall,”  “ Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,” 
and  the  like — things  which  mean  little  to  the  advanced  musician,  but  which 
mean  a good  deal  to  the  illiterate,  whether  worn-out  adult  or  imaginative 
boy.  He  likewise  persisted  to  the  end,  but  under  happier  circumstances 
than  Van  Biene.  Turner  owned  a theatre  in  Birmingham  and  a farm  at 
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Yardley.  (Perhaps  operatic  singers  and  sailors  are  very  close  akin,  for 
both  are  on  record  as  farm-holders  in  the  centre  of  England.  To  the  man 
who  for  a generation  has  slept  every  three  or  seven  days  in  different  towns, 
there  must  be  fine  consolation  in  the  sight  of  slow-growing  wheat ; and  the 
persistence  of  the  furrows  of  plough-lands  must  be  grateful  to  the  man  whose 
life  has  been  spent 

In  ever  climbing  uj)  the  climbing  wave,^^ 

though  neither  operatic  artist  nor  sailor  is  of  necessity  of  the  nature  of  a 
“ Lotos-Eater.”)  Turner  used  to  drive  into  Birmingham  in  a high  trap, 
with  a fine-stepping  cob  and  a smart  groom,  and  seemingly  very  far  removed 
from  the  dust  and  dryness  of  the  conventional  operatic  stage  of  the  English 
provinces.  As  a singer,  he  was  sweet  in  voice  and  affecting  in  style,  being 
an  English  tenor  of  the  19th  century.  He  used  to  work  his  audiences  up 
to  a pitch  of  real  enthusiasm,  they  being  English  concert-goers  of  the  same 
generation.  As  an  actor,  he  must  have  had  a certain  dramatic  force,  judg- 
ing by  his  record  of  parts  and  successes  and  by  the  fire  that  remained  in 
the  years  of  transition,  1895-1900,  when  the  present  writer  was  familiar 
with  his  work.  Turner  lived  to  see  the  grand  contemporary  change  in 
British  musical  ideals.  What  he  represented  was  a necessary  link  from  the 
past  into  the  present ; but  it  is  now  as  essentially  dead  as  the  toccatas  of 
Galuppi — 

“ 1 fed  chilly  and  grown  old^ 

if.  :3(i  •!$.  if. 

Mr.  Rutland  Boughton  is  acting  as  music-critic  for  The  Daily  Herald. 
He  writes  over  his  own  name,  and  also  over  a number  of  pseudonyms  ; but 
whatever  the  “ finger  ” the  “ fist  ” is  always  apparent.  His  style  is  good 
and  his  opinions  energetic,  most  interestingly  so  when  he  is  in  the  wrong. 
It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Boughton,  arch-apostle  of  music  for  the  masses,  is  so 
notoriously  opposed  to  the  cult  of  the  player-piano.  He  will  probably 
change  his  attitude.  There  are  hopes  of  anyone  and  everyone  understand- 
ing so  simple  a matter  as  our  claims.  Mr  Boughton  writes  in  the  following 
style: — 

“ Busoni  is  not  a conductor,  I am  sorry  to  report.  He  conducted  the 
Beecham  Orchestra  at  the  Palladium  yesterday  with  little  spirit.  There 
was  a sort  of  rough  power  in  some  of  the  music,  but  the  concert  as  a whole 
lacked  the  divine  fire.  Mozart’s  Symphony  in  G minor  should  sound  like 
children  at  play.  Playing  prettily  in  the  first  movement,  cautiously,  as  on 
tip-toe  in  the  second,  dancing  in  the  third,  and  playing  at  the  bogey-man 
in  the  fourth.  But  Busoni  had  nothing  of  the  child  in  him  yesterday  any- 
how. The  Symphony  was  either  rough  and  brutal  or  sweet  and  sickly. 
His  tiresome  habit  of  taking  soft  passages  as  if  next  week  would  do  turned 
the  finale  into  a sheer  caricature  of  music.  The  orchestra  were  all  to  pieces. 
What  men  could  do  they  did.  The  fiddling  in  separate  rapid  passages  was 
particularly  splendid.  But  there  was  very  little  cohesion  as  between  phrase 
and  phrase.  And  there  was  no  general  emotional  expression.” 

* ^ ^ ;{c 

The  following  story  is  one  of  those  that  (like  the  episode  of  the  honest 
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sentry)  are  adaptable  to  any  non-mnsical  celebrity.  It  is  now  (according 
to  Musical  Opinion)  clipped  to  the  wings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  : — “ A story 
concerning  Abraham  Lincoln’s  musical  attainments  is  preserved  in  Madame 
de  Hegermann  Lindencrone’s  ‘ In  the  Courts  of  Memory.’  At  a fair  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1864,  Madame  de  Hegermann  Lindencrone  was  asked 
to  sing  for  the  president.  After  she  had  finished  ‘ Robin  Adair,’  Lincoln 
holding  her  hand  in  a grip  of  iron  said,  ‘ Music  is  not  much  in  my  line,  but 
when  you  sing  you  warble  yourself  into  a man’s  heart.  I think  I might 
become  a musician  if  I heard  you  often  ; but  so  far  I only  know  two  tunes.’ 
‘ Hail  Columbia  ? ’ she  asked.  ‘ You  know  that  I am  sure  ? ’ ‘ Oh,  yes, 

I know  that,’  he  replied,  ‘ for  I have  to  stand  up  and  take  off  my  hat.’ 
‘ And  the  other  one  ? ’ ‘ The  other  one  ! Oh  ! the  other  one  is  the  one 

when  I don’t  stand  up.’  ” 

4:  ^ ^ 

With  reference  to  the  “ honest  sentry  ” story,  we  feel  compelled  to  say 
that  we  ourselves  actually  do  know  a door-keeper  who,  when  set  to  guard 
the  artist’s  entrance  of  a famous  provincial  hall,  acts  according  to  directions 
with  that  pertinacity  and  completeness  which,  if  history  tells  truly,  is  the 
essence  of  victory  in  battle.  This  honourable  Janus  some  months  ago 
was  directed  by  the  secretary  of  a local  musical  society  to  admit  by  the 
artists’  door  no  individual  who  could  not  present  a special  ticket.  An 
hour  later,  at  the  moment  the  concert  was  about  to  begin,  the  secretary 
sought  admission  himself.  The  keeper  of  the  portals  was  adamant,  inflexi- 
ble, “ Cassabianca-ed.”  His  directions  had  been  simple.  His  understand- 
ing of  them  was  even  simpler.  Without  an  “ artist’s  ticket,”  not  even  his 
director  could  pass.  Like  a disconsolate  Peri,  the  secretary  wandered 
round  through  the  rain  to  the  front  public  entrance,  his  joy  in  the  integrity 
of  his  hireling  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  in  evening  dress  and  hatless, 
and  that  the  hall  happened  to  be  one  of  those  which  (set  like  a tunnel  in  a 
mountain)  can  only  be  reached  at  its  other  end  by  a circuitous  walk  round 
a large  block  of  interesting  modern  buildings.  His  cab  had  long  departed, 
gone  gaily  who  knows  where,  and  freighted  with  who  knows  what  other 
precious  soul ! In  time,  however,  momentarily  blind  to  the  glory  of  archi- 
tecture, the  secretary  reached  the  brightly-lighted  front  entrance. 
When  he  got  there,  his  credentials  were  recognised,  but  the  concert  had  begun, 
and  the  doors  were  closed  until  the  “ conclusion  of  the  first  item  on  the 
programme  ” — ^the  Also  sprach  Zaraihustra  of  Strauss — and  the  unconscious 
stewards  on  the  inner  side  stood  incommunicable  for  forty  minutes.  Whether 
they  would  otherwise  have  proved  equally  incorruptible  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  imagine  not. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ From  the  Other  Island.” — Yes,  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  was  a music-critic  for 
many  years  in  London.  He  is  still  a keen  controversialist  upon  musical 
matters.  A year  or  two  ago  he  and  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  tilted  merrily 
in  the  columns  of  a weekly  periodical  upon  the  subject  of  the  operas 
of  Richard  Strauss  ; and  last  month  we  saw  him  in  Queen’s  Hall  at  the 
production  of  Scriabine’s  “ Prometheus.”  No,  we  have  no  information 
that  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  or  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  have  any  knowledge 
of,  or  interest  in,  music.  Certainly  their  style  and  general  view  of  things 
do  not  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  they  have.  But  we  really  do  not 
know.  Mr.  Shaw,  with  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  would  have  been  of  wonder- 
ful assistance  in  the  adequate  discussion  of  music  that  is  still  wanted 
in  England.  For  musical  reasons,  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  the 
one  is  a great  public  satirist  and  the  other  an  exceptionally  gifted  novelist. 
We  may  one  day  offer  you  a study  of  the  musical  outlook  of  these  two 
men. 

“ L.  P.”  (City). — We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  identity  of  “ Auto- 
lycus  ” of  Musical  Of  inion,  and  if  we  had,  we  could  scarcely  make  it 
public.  Yes,  he  has  a good  pungent  style,  though  his  humour  is  more 
for  professional  musicians  than  for  ordinary  folk. 

G.  S.  (Olton). — Haydn’s  first  pianoforte  sonata  is  in  G major.  You  will 
find  it  in  Peter’s  Edition,  vol.  iv.,  p.  29. 

Gilbert  R. — You  will  find  the  “ Perpetuum  Mobile  ” of  Mendelssohn 
bright  enough  for  your  purpose.  Don’t  waste  time  on  the  merely 
“ catchy  ” music  you  mention. 

Enquirer  (Birkenhead). — Such  difficulties  are  more  often  mental  than 
anything  else.  You  say  you  cannot  feel  any  intellectual  coherency 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  variation  of  Elgar’s  Enigma  Variations. 
Yet  this  is  a very  simple  matter.  The  “ idea  ’ of  the  music  here  is 
expressed  in  six  short  notes,  of  which  the  last  bears  the  accent  (in  other 
words,  the  composer’s  motive  is  a one-bar  phrase  of  3-8  time,  sub-divided 
into  semi-quavers,  commencing  on  the  second  semi-quaver  of  the  one 
bar,  and  ending  on  the  first  semi-quaver  of  the  following  bar).  What 
you  need  to  do  is  to  regard  the  first  five  notes  as  a cumulative  ascent 
into  the  sixth.  This  will  give  you  the  mental  impression  of  an  accent 
upon  the  sixth.  Your  mental  impression  will  inspire  you  (without 
conscious  thought  or  deliberate  physical  effort)  to  mark  that  accent 
by  means  of  your  pedalling — which  is  exactly  what  the  music  needs. 
Of  course,  the  instant  the  first  semi-quaver  of  the  bar  (^.e.,  the  sixth 
note  of  the  motive  or  “ idea  ”)  is  reached,  the  second  semi- quaver  of  the 
bar  (i.e.,  the  first  note  of  the  next  motive)  follows  on  immediately,  thereby 
compelling  you  without  delay  to  exercise  the  same  act  of  mentality. 
The  sensation  is  something  like  this  : 

tac-tac-tac-tac-tac  tog 
tac-tac-tac-tac-tac  tog 
tac-tac-tac-tac-tac  tog 

The  motive  comes  seventeen  times  before  the  bass-melody  enters.  If  you 
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can  retain,  throughout  these  seventeen  continuous  emanations  of  the  idea, 
the  mental  impression  outlined  so  crudely  above,  you  will  have  done  a 
good  thing,  and  prepared  the  way  for  your  complete  understanding  of 
rhythm  and  accent.  Except  for  a momentary  break  in  the  middle  of 
the  variation,  the  semi- quaver  motive  persists  all  through,  whatever 
melody  or  accompaniment  appears  simultaneously  with  it.  Practise 
quite  slowly,  on  a firm  pressure,  and  endeavour  to  feel  the  j 
tac-tac-tac-tac-tac  Toc 

all  the  time.  How  do  you  manage  with  the  seventh  variation  ? We 
imagine  you  probably  “ scan  ” this  wrongly  without  being  conscioius 
of  your  so  doing.  Had  you  written  earlier  in  the  month,  we  could  have 
selected  and  recommended  some  studies  for  you.  Try,  however,  any 
Bach  that  proceeds  with  a continuous  movement,  as  (1)  the  little 
Prelude  in  D (8  notes  to  the  motive,  all  persistently  in  the  treble  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  piece) ; (2)  the  Prelude  in  E minor  (8  notes  to 
the  motive  in  the  bass  : this  is  an  overwhelmingly  beautiful  example  of 
such  persistency ; and  (3)  the  Prelude  in  B flat.  In  the  last-named, 
the  motive  is  broken ; but  you  will  find  the  piece  good  for  your  purpose 

F.  Macalister  (Argyll). — Your  difficulty  of  getting  the  music  to  re-roll 
firmly  can  be  overcome  by  exerting  a gentle  pressure  with  the  left-hand 
index  finger  on  the  flange  of  the  bottom  (take  up)  spool  during  re -rolling. 
The  finger  should  act  as  a break.  After  re-rolling  hold  the  centre  of  the 
roll  in  the  left  hand  and  twist  the  holder  round  firmly  with  the  right 
until  the  paper  is  fairly  firm,  then  put  on  a rubber  band.  The  gripping 
of  the  paper  by  the  roll  holder  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  paper. 
If  the  left  end  of  the  holder  is  movable  (some  are),  pull  it  out  a tiny 
bit  so  that  the  paper  can  expand  without  being  pinched.  In  any  case 
keep  the  music  rolls  in  a dry,  warm  place  always. 

Liverpoodlian. — Your  letter  came  too  late  for  the  February  issue.  We 
were  interested  to  read  the  reason  why  the  Quinlan  Opera  Company 
did  not  meet  with  great  box  office  receipts  in  Liverpool,  but  space  will 
not  permit  the  insertion  of  your  letter,  particularly  as  it  has  no  direct 
interest. 

PuRDSEY,  H. — The  face  of  the  motor  slides  want  rubbing  down.  When  the 
surface  of  them  is  uneven,  the  movement  becomes  jerky,  and  this  is 
transmitted  to  the  music  roll. 

Trombone  (York). — If  you  can  hear  the  movement  of  the  valves,  and  feel 
the  movement  of  the  rod  which  operates  the  key,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
dumb  note  is  not  caused  in  the  player.  The  trouble  is  in  the  piano 
action. 

Dumb  (Market  Harboro’). — Use  a pump  on  the  notes  which  wont  speak. 
If  the  pump  does  not  clear  the  valves,  you  will  have  to  send  for  the 
expert. 

Haynes,  G.  (Kent). — If  the  pressure  is  too  heavy  when  the  two  buttons  are 
down,  the  spring  resistance  in  the  “ governor  ” will  have  to  be  reduced. 

Punch  (London). — There  are  several  makes  of  players  with  perforations 
for  automatic  accent.  Read  “ How  to  Play  ” (this  number). 

Purchaser  (Manchester).— Any  advertiser  in  this  journal. 
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Bunty  (Swindon). — You  are  pulling  the  wrong  string  this  time,  Bunty. 
It  is  because  you  have  not  heard  a modern  player  used  intelligently. 
Would  you  condemn  an  organ  just  because  you  heard  it  played  badly  ? 
It  really  is  a silly  question. 

A.  A.  H. — The  latest  inventions  ! Automatic  accent  by  means  of  extra 
perforations  on  the  roll  is  the  most  important.  Several  makers  supply 
players  with  this  device,  which  has  a different  name  in  each  case. 

Barnet  (Highbury). — Rolls  with  words  of  songs  printed  thereon  can  be 
had  from  the  Perforated  Music  Co.  We  think  all  firms  cutting  rolls 
will  eventually  supply  them. 

Alex.  (Dumfries). — Black  lead  is  the  best  substance  to  stop  squeaking  of 
wood  on  wood.  Why  not  get  Vol.  1 and  2 of  the  P.P.R.  and  read 
“ The  Care  of  the  Piano-Player.” 

Boltonian. — The  jingling  in  the  piano  may  be  and  probably  is  from  some 
part  of  the  piano  or  an  ornament  in  the  room  vibrating  in  sympathy 
with  a certain  note.  You  will  just  have  to  hunt  for  the  noise,  and  find  it 
by  handling  every  loose  thing  near  the  noise.  The  lock  of  the  piano 
is  often  the  seat  of  a jingling  sound. 

Pedal  (Liverpool). — Read  in  Vol.  3 the  article  by  Clarence  Raybould  on 
the  use  of  the  sustaining  pedal.  The  golden  rule  is  to  avoid  a blur. 

James  A.  (St.  Helens). — The  chief  differences  in  various  players  are  : 
1.  In  touch  (the  effect  of  pedalling  on  the  production  of  tone).  2.  The 
methods  by  which  the  air  pressures  are  controlled  by  the  button  and 
lever  devices. 

Mary  K.  (Warwick). — To  compare  the  player-organ  with  the  player-piano 
is  not  really  an  easy  matter.  The  instruments  are  so  widely  different  in 
tone.  That  one  is  best  which  you  like  best.  The  player  mechanism  is 
similar  in  both  instruments. 

Andy- Andy  (Coventry). — Bruises  in  the  veneer  sometimes  will  come  out, 
by  placing  wet  brown  paper  over  them  and  applying  a hot  iron.  If  a 
bruise  is  too  deep,  fill  it  with  shellac  and  re-polish. 

Matron  (Harrow). — Scratches  on  polish  will  show  less  if  linseed  oil  is 
rubbed  in,  and  then  polished  with  dry  duster. 

Sissy  J.  (Swinddn). — Ivory  keys  if  yellow  must  be  scraped  white  and  re- 
polished. Ivory  will  discolour.  The  best  composition  now  used  instead 
does  not  discolour  and  is  on  the  whole  preferable. 

Buzz  (Taplow). — The  buzz  and  rattle  on  the  bass  note  is  due  to  the  copper 
binding  on  the  steel  string  being  loose.  Ask  your  tuner  to  undo  the  string, 
give  it  three  or  four  twists  and  put  it  back  again.  If  this  does  not  stop 
the  noise,  you  will  need  a new  string. 

Parson  (Plymouth). — We  cannot  argue  the  points  here.  Read  Ernest 
Newman’s  “ Plea  for  the  Player-Piano,”  Nos.  I and  3 P.P.R. 

Goodwill  (Islington). — Thanks,  we  are  going  strong.  It  is  a very  promising 
young  sapling.  You  could  have  just  a few  shares  before  March  8th. 

Medico  (Dulwich). — Put  it  in  an  auction  sale ; you  may  get  £5.  Take 
anything,  and  buy  a 65  or  88  note  instrument. 

Tubes. — This  point  need  not  concern  you  at  all.  There’s  nothing  in  it  really. 
One  kind  may  last  a bit  longer,  but  the  other  is  not  so  likely  to  get 
damaged,  and  is  more  easily  replaced. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Piano- Flayer  Review. 

Sir, — I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  inform  me  of  any  library  in  exist- 
ence which  publishes  full-scale  accompaniments  of  Brahms,  Wolf,  Strauss  and 
such  like  songs.  I was  led  into  purchasing  a full-scale  “ single  tracker  ” 
player  by  the  specious  recommendations  of  the  agent,  whose  chief  point  was 
that  modern  music  would  be  cut  only  for  the  88-note  player.  Now  I find 
that  so  far  as  two  at  least  of  the  principal  cutting  firms  are  concerned,  I am 
practically  debarred  from  access  to  this  particular  form  of  music.  If  I may]a 
further  trespass  on  your  generosity  I would  ask  you  to  enlighten  me  as  to| 
what  advantages  (if  any)  the  “ single  tracker  ” 88-note  instrument  possesses^ 
over  the  “ double  tracker  ” ? With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  your  corres-^ 
pondent,  Mr.  Bergson  re  the  formation  of  player  “ circles,”  does  he  not  take 
his  pleasures  altogether  too  seriously  ? In  the  vernacular,  he  has  got  his 
player  “in  the  neck,”  and  the  sooner  he  gets  out  of  that  uncomfortable 
position  and  set  in  its  proper  environment,  the  more  pleasure  he  will  have  in 
life  and  the  more  benefit  he  will  obtain  from  the  player.  Fancy  a “ circle  ” 
of  enthusiastic  playerists  solemnly  proceeding  week  by  week  through  the 
whole  of  the  “ 48  ” ! It  is  an  inspiring  picture  of  presevering  incompetency. 
In  my  town  we  have  a ladies’  Shakesperian  Societywhich  meets  once  a week 
for  the  study  of  the  immortal  one.  The  scheme  was  started  in  an  effusive 
moment  by  a vicar’s  unmarried  sister,  an  exotic  plant  with  ideas  “ forced 
under  the  kale-pot  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,”  and,  of  course,  no  knowledge 
of  life  or  literature.  Imagine  the  dear  old  tabby  matrons  and  the  kittenish 
spinsters  of  the  parish  sitting  in  solemn  conclave  once  a week,  the  while 
each  takes  a turn  at  the  reading — fancy  work  and  garments  for  the  “ poor 
in  progress  all  the  time.  Often  I am  told  the  reading  goes  on  to  the  whispered 
accompaniment  of  the  latest  parochial  scandal,  or  a discussion  on  “ modern 
theories  of  poultry  farming  in  the  Church.”  The  plan  is  to  commence  with 
“ The  Comedies,”  work  through  “ The  Tragedies,”  and  finish  up  the  season 
with  the  “ Sonnets.”  One  cannot  think  that  this  kind  of  enthusiasm  will 
do  any  real  service  to  Shakespeare’s  reputation  or  to  the  development  of 
the  ladies’  minds.  On  similar  grounds  would  we  protect  Bach  and  above  all 
the  player  from  the  incorrigible  dullards  who  flock  together  in  “ circles  ’’for 
the  mutual  destruction  of  whatever  intellect  they  may  have  set  out  with.” 
Apologising  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  space. 

I am  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

Glasgow,  Feh.  22nd.  “ Player.” 

Space  will  not  permit  a reply  to  this  letter  until  next  issue.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Bergson  will  deal  with  it  f — Ed. 


Owing  to  pressure  of  space  we  regret  being  unable  to  print  Library  Announce- 
ments this  month. — Ed. 
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To  the  Manager,  1913. 

Piano-Player  Review,  Ltd., 

3 Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 

Please  send  me  the  ^^Piano-Player  Review  for 
one — three — twelve  months,  for  which  I enclose 
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